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N. Y. Court Grants 
Open Commission In 
Fire Insurance Case 


Permits Company to Take Oral 
Testimony of Nearly 50 Wit- 
nesses in California 


NO ALLOWANCES GRANTED 


Plaintiff’s Request Is Denied; Oral 
Examinations Outside of State 
Are Not Usual 


The Supreme Court, New York Coun- 
ty, has granted to the United States 
Fire Insurance Co., in an action insti- 
tuted against it, an open commission 
permitting the company to take the oral 
testimony of some forty-seven witnesses 
in California. The action was brought 
upon a policy of fire insurance claimed 
to have been issued by the company in 
California to one Arnold Miller, a resi- 
dent of California, covering personal 
property consisting of garlic, which was 
alleged to have been destroyed by fire 
on December 14, 1937, while in Cali- 
fornia. The suit is for $15,000. 

Shortly before the institution of suit 
the claim was assigned to one Robert 
I. Buchholz, a resident of New York, 
who instituted the action against the 
United States Fire in the New York 
State Supreme Court. 





Defenses in Suit 


Shortly after the fire, it is claimed, 
the company demanded an appraisal. 
Appraisers were appointed and, as they 
were about to commence, the insured’s 
appraiser withdrew and refused to pro- 
ceed. Other defenses are alleged fraud 
affecting the proof of loss and alleged 
false swearing on the examination un- 
der oath conducted in California. 


On a motion made by the defendant 


insurance company before the court sit- 
ting in New York County, for an ex- 
amination of some forty-seven witnesses 
in California, the defendant alleged that 
this action should normally have been 
brought in California, since the policy 
was issued there to an insured residing 
in that state, covering property located 
in that state, and the damage occurred 
there, and stated to the court that to 
deny the defendant the right to a full 
and fair examination conducted orally 
rather than by written interrogatories 
would be to deprive it of a substantial 
legal right. 

The plaintiff, the insured’s assignee, 
opposed the application, contending that, 
at best, the defendant was entitled to 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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When it is known that one man in every four sustains a disability 
each year, you are not adequately serving your community insur- 
ance-wise unless you actively solicit Personal Accident Insurance. 
The London and Lancashire has a complete and unsurpassed line 
of accident policies to help you fulfill your duty. 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY « LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- ROUP 
PANY, LTD. + SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK . 6G 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) aS 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


























C. L. U. Progress 


In addition to the 1,530 underwriters who have re- 
ceived the C.L.U. designation to date, there are 2,311 who 
have partially completed the requirements. 


No little part in this acceleration has been played by 
the development of the 41 C.L.U. Chapters throughout the 
United States, They are rendering significant service in 
tying together the men of many companiés in an under- 
standing and appreciation of the value of education in 
better underwriting. 


Notable among current developments has been the 
formation of Company C.L.U. Associations, which is the 
result of a definite need to have organization methods 
reach the large group of C.L.U.’s who are outside the 
influence of the Chapters in metropolitan centers. The 
splendid contribution by such Associations in supplying 
a coordinating influence will make possible even greater 
progress in C.L.U. prestige. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Senator Tydings Sees 
Life Insurance As a 
Bulwark of Democracy 


Answers Those Who Would Sug- 
gest Any Type of Political or 
Federal Control 


NEED PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Leroy A. Lincoln, Alfred L. Aiken, 
James A. Fulton, F. W. Ecker, 
Louis Pink Among Guests 


Without naming names or committees, 
United States Senator Millard E. Tyd- 
ings of Maryland used the occasion of 
an address broadcast from a meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City on Monday to declare 
publicly his opposition to the inroads of 
government into private business and 
particularly into the life insurance busi- 
ness. Senator Tydings in clear even 
tones which held the attention of an 
audience of close to 700 in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania said: “Re- 
cently there has been a desire in many 
quarters to weaken the constitutional 
democracy of this country and to sug- 
gest that government can succeed in op- 
erating the business of the country 
where private industry has failed. Of 
course, all the experience of history 
points to the contrary. Most of our 
great business enterprises and particu- 
larly the life insurance business would 
never have reached their present state 
if politics rather than business efficiency 
had been the directing influence behind 
them.” 

The Senator continued: “Were the 
government to invade the field of life 
insurance and take over the vast busi- 
ness that is now conducted privately, it 
would take this nation a long way along 
the road to planned economy and state 
socialism, or communism. That would 
be not only ruinous from the standpoint 
of the insurance business but it would 
be equally injurious to our democratic 
institutions and the ultimate welfare of 
the people of the nation.” 

Presidents at Head Table 

Benjamin Alk, president of the New 
York Association, directed the meeting 
with dispatch, introducing Senator Tyd- 
ings to the association and to his radio 
audience. Guests at the head table were 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink; Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Met- 
ropolitan Life, who was warmly applaud- 
ed by Metropolitan agents at the lunch- 
eon; Alfred L. Aiken, president, New 
York Life; James A. Fulton, president, 
Home Life of New York; Frederic W. 
Ecker, vice-president, Metropolitan Life; 
Carl Harvell, president, Metropolitan 
Managers Association of New Jersey; 
George F. Sullivan, president, General 
Insurance Brokers Association; Roger 
B. Hull, managing director, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; Holgar 
J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life 
Insurance ; Vincent P. Whitsitt, mana- 
ger, Association of Life Insurance Presi- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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A FAMILY’S ENJOYMENT OF CHRISTMAS 
is heightened if they can look forward with confidence to future 


happy Christmases, guaranteed by a John Hancock readjustment plan. 
Qur national advertising in current magazines describes this at- 
tractive plan, and a complete set of tools is available to our representa- 
tives for use in presenting its appealing features during an interview. 
Naturally, the readjustment income plan has become one of the 


most popular in our complete line. 
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ames A McLain Elected Guardian Life 
President; Heye Chairman of Board 


At the annual meee of the board of 
directors of the Guardian Life of Ameri- 
ca at the home office, New York City, 
Wednesday, several important elections 
and promotions in the company’s official 
staff were announced, to take effect Jan- 
uary l. 

Carl Heye, who has been president of 
the company since 1921, having declined 
reelection to that office, was elected 
chairman of the board. To succeed him 
as president the board elected James A 
McClain, vice-president of the company 
since 1920. Frank F. Weidenborner, for- 
merly superintendent of agencies, was 
made agency vice-president, and J. C. 
3arnsley, actuary of the company, was 
appointed vice-president and actuary. R 
C. Neuendorffer, secretary since 1921, 
becomes second vice-president and_ for- 
mer Assistant Vice-President James 
Scott has been made secretary. Counsel 
Curtis Robertson was promoted to the 
post of general counsel and J. L. Cam- 
eron, formerly assistant actuary, becomes 
associate actuary. John C. Slattery, di- 
rector of publicity of the Guardian since 
1926, was made agency secretary and P. 
H. Topping was appointed assistant 
counsel. 

Heye Fifty Years With Company 

Mr. Heye, who will have completed 
nineteen years as president of the Guard- 
ian with his retirement from that office 
on December 31, last September cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary in the 
company’s service. Entering the Guard- 
ian’s employ at the age of 18 as a clerk 
in its actuarial department, Mr. Heye 
became assistant secretary of the com- 
pany in January, 1898. Subsequent pro- 
motions brought him successively the of- 
fices of secretary in January, 1902; vice- 
president and secretary in 1915, and on 
January 1, 1921, election as president and 
a member of the board of directors. The 
fourth man to hold office as president 
of the Guardian in the eighty years fol- 
lowing its establishment in New York 
City in April, 1860, Mr. Heye served un- 
der all three of his predecessors in that 
office. 

New President Started as Agent 

The Guardian’s new president, James 
\ McLain, in taking over that office adds 
another chapter to a life insurance suc- 


FRANK F. WEIDENBORNER 





HEYE 


cess story that began with his entry in 
the business as an agent for the Provi- 
dent Mutual in Minneapolis in 1916. 
Native of Urbana, Ohio, Mr. McLain at- 
tended Urbana University and the Case 
School of Applied Science. He then en- 
tered the field in Minneapolis and was 
engaged in selling life insurance until 
America entered the World War, where- 
upon his life insurance career was tem- 
porarily interrupted for army service. 
Following his discharge from the service, 
he entered the School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and was a member of the 
first class graduated from that school in 
1919, 


In January, 1920, Mr. McLain joined 
the Guardian as an agency assistant in 
its home office agency department. Four 
years later he was promoted to the post 
of assistant superintendent of agencies 
and in another year achieved still further 
recognition of marked ability as an agen- 
cy executive with appointment as inspec- 


tor of agencies. In January, 1928, Mr 





J. C. BARNSLEY 


JAMES A McLAIN 


McLain became superintendent of agen- 
cies and just two years later was made 
agency vice-president. 

In November, 1930, Mr. McLain was 
elected vice-president of the company 
and a member of the board of directors. 
With assumption of that post Mr. Mc- 
Lain’s field of activity was broadened 
from that of agency matters to the gen- 
eral executive functions of company man- 
agement. He has continued his keen in- 
terest in the agency phase of life insur- 
ance generally and has been prominently 
identified with the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers, the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau and 
the American Life Convention. At the 
present time he is serving as New York 
State vice-president of the American Life 
Convention and as a member of its com- 
mittee on agents and agencies as well as 
on the committee of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers for the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

Weidenborner Agency Vice-President 

Appointment of Frank. F. Weidenborn- 
er as agency vice-president follows fif- 





Rk. C. NEUENDORFFER 


teen years of service with the company, 
the last ten as superintendent of agen- 
cies. He started his life insurance career 
as an agent. Native of St. Paul, Mr. 
Weidenborner attended high school in 
that city and then entered the University 
of Michigan. After leaving college he 
was engaged in business for several 
years in New York City, from which 
place he enlisted in 1917 and saw service 
with the U. S. Army throughout the 
World War. After the Armistice he re- 
turned to St. Paul and in January, 1919, 
entered the life insurance field as an 
agent with the Provident Mutual in that 
city. In 1920 he enrolled in the School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship at Car- 
negie Tech and was among the early 
graduates of that course. He _ then 
returned to the Provident until 1924, 
when he joined the Guardian as agency 
assistant at the home office. January 1, 
1928, Mr. Weidenborner was appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies and 
two years later was promoted to super- 
intendent of agencies. He is at present 
secretary of the agency section of the 
American Life Convention, having been 
elected to that office at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Convention. 
Barnsley Vice-President and Actuary 

Joseph C. Barnsley, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and actuary, has 
been associated with the Guardian since 
1928. Native of England, he attended 
Oxford University, following which he 
entered life insurance work in the ac- 
tuarial department of a Canadian com- 
pany. He was engaged in this field from 
1910 to 1923, excluding the war years, 
during which he served overseas with the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force. In 1923 
Mr. Barnsley came to the United States 
in an actuarial capacity for a Mid-West- 
ern life company with whom he remained 
until just prior to joining the Guardian 
in February, 1928, as assistant actuary. 
In January, 1929, he was advanced to 
associate actuary and appointment as ac- 
tuary of the company followed in Jan- 
uary, 1930. Mr. Barnsley is a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
an Associate of the British Institute of 
Actuaries. 


Neuendorffer Second Vice-President 
R. C. Neuendorffer, who has been ap- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Life Companies’ Holdings in U. S. 
Bonds One-Eighth of Public Debt 


Large investments by life companies 
in United States government bonds was 
shown by Frederick W. Hubbell, presi- 
dent Equitable Life of Iowa, in an ad- 
dress to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents in New York last week. 
The title of this address was “Life In- 
surance Investments and Individual Se- 
curity.” Mr. Hubbell said that in 1930 
“the amount held in government bonds 
was $303,431,000, or 1.8% of total invest- 
ments. At the end of this year the life 
companies will have invested 18.3% of 
their total investments in these securities 
ageregating $4,908,000,000, representing 
nearly 12% of the total direct debt of 
the government. During the last four 
years, it is interesting to note that the 
annual increase in our holdings of these 
securities has steadily diminished ($261,- 
869,000 in 1939). 

“These bonds at the present time rep- 
resent the premier credit of the entire 
world but all of us cannot help but view 
with increasing alarm the steady piling 
up of deficit by the government with no 
indication of its abatement. As trustees 
for our policyholders making up 50% of 
the people of this country, with a stake 
of more than $29,000,000,000 in their life 
insurance policies, which they created by 
their saving and thrift, we should bend 
our efforts to see that proper steps are 
taken to avoid ultimate disaster and to 
reduce waste and extravagance in gov- 
ernment, to remove the many useless 
obstacles to business expansion and to 
proceed speedily to a balanced budget. 

Security Maintained 

“It can be seen from the above how 
through a period of thirty years, includ- 
ing a World War in which this nation 
was involved, a decade of great expan- 
sion and prosperity, a subsequent time 
of great depression, the investment poli- 
cies of the life insurance companies have 
followed the various economic trends, 
adapting themselves to those situations 
most favorable for safety and return, 
supplying capital needs where required, 
and furnishing an economic stability to 
the nation that otherwise would have 
been lacking. By setting the highest 
possible standards of safety, having in 
mind at all times proper principles of 
diversification, and ever alert to chang- 
ing conditions, they have been able to 
bring to the individual policyholder, se- 
curity which he could not in any other 
manner obtain. 

“The theory of level premium life in- 
surance is based upon the premise that 
the individual amounts paid by policy- 
holders will be assembled and the ag- 
gregate accumulated at definite rates of 
interest, so that the total will be ade- 
quate to build up a reserve sufficient to 
meet all of the provisions of the policy 
contracts as the obligations become due. 
At the end of this year these reserves 
will amount to approximately $26,000,- 
000,000 and total assets to $29,150,000,000. 
These are trust funds. The outstanding 
cardinal principle of investment policy 
must be safety, and investment officers, 
through the years, have always recog- 
nized their responsibility in this regard. 
After safety, an adequate yield is nec- 
essary. 

Policy Loans 


“Throughout the years investments 
have followed the law of supply and 
demand. There are two classifications 


of investments not acquired as a direct 
result of investment programs, namely 
policy loans and real estate. The ag- 
gregate policy loans are now practically 
$500,000,000 less than they were at their 
peak at the end of 1933. The decline 
in these loans while in the most part 
due to improved economic conditions of 
policyholders has been enhanced by the 
practice of many banks in soliciting their 
transfer and this has been especially 
prevalent the past three years. 
Real Estate 

“The ownership of real estate by the 

companies, except as offices for the effi- 


cient transaction of their business, is 
due to acquisition through default in 
mortgage loans. 

Mortgages 


“In 1911, 3.9% of total investments was 
in real estate; in 1921, 2%; in 1929, 2.2%. 
In 1936 it was 83% and it is now 7.2%. 
At the end of 1939, it is estimated that 
the companies under survey (49) will 
own in the aggregate $5,128,000,000 of 
mortgages representing 19.1% of their 
total investments. 

“Farm mortgages present an interest- 
ing illustration of the manner in which 
life insurance investments follow an eco- 
nomic trend in an industry. In 1911 
the companies held $487,156,000, which 
was 12% of total investments. At the 
end of 1921, they held $1,330,589,000, or 
17.7%—a percentage higher that particu- 
lar year than the 16.7% representing 
holdings of all other mortgages. In 1927 
the amount was $1,982,548. At the end 
of 1939 there will be outstanding ap- 
proximately $786,000,000 of these loans 
representing but 2.9% of total invest- 
ments. The rate of decrease is steadily 
diminishing and new loans are now be- 
ing made at the lowest rate of interest 
in the history of the country. 


Various Other Bonds 
“Urban mortgages have always con- 
stituted a large part of the assets of 
the companies. In 1911 they owned 
$820,962,000 of these loans, 20.3% of total 
investments. In 1921 the percentage was 
16.7% and in 1929 the total was $4,816,- 


134,000, or 30%. At the end of this year 
it will be about $4,342,000,000 or 16.2%. 

“Bonds, corporate and governmental, 
have always represented a_ substantial 
part of the portfolios of the life com- 
panies and never greater than at the 
present, the aggregate amount of bonds 
—including a small amount of stocks— 
being $15,513,000,000 or 57.9% of total 
investments. 

“In 1911 railroad securities occupied 
the first place in the bond portfolios 
with an aggregate of $1,351,330,000 or 
33.4% of total investments. Although 
the amount of these bonds has risen 
gradually until at the end of 1939 it 
will be at an all-time high of $3,033,000,- 
000, the nercentage of total investments 
has steadily decreased to the figure of 
11.3% in 1939. 

Public Utilities 

“Public utility bond holdings have fol- 
lowed the outstanding growth of that 
industry which has truly come into its 
own this past quarter century. Bonds 
of this tvne held in 1911 amounted to 
$166,513,000 representing 4.1% of total 
investments and have steadily increased 
to $3,696,000,000 by the end of this vear 
and will account for 13.8% of total in- 
vestments. 

“Other bonds of sound industrial and 
manufacturing companies, etc., amounted 
to $81,778,000 in 1911 and at present are 
about $1,602.000,000. Bonds of states, 
counties and municipalities have in- 
creased in amount from $169,907,000 or 
4.2% of total investments in 1911 to the 
present highest figure of $1.707,000,000 
or 6.4% of total investments. The bonds 
of our sister nation, Canada, have been 
held in appreciable amounts averaging 
very constantly slightly over 2% of total 
investments. Other foreign bonds are 
of trifling amounts and have been for 
many years.” 


Americans in Canadian Companies: 


Fully Protected, Says A. B. Wood 


Life insurance in wartime was the 
subject of an address by Arthur B. 
Wood, F.1.A., F.A.S., president and man- 
aging director Sun Life of Canada, to 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 


dents in convention in New York last 
week. As Canada is at war he dealt 
mainly with certain problems which 


have already confronted Canadian life 
companies, and reviewed the Canadian 
situation generally. Quoting Mr. Wood: 

“In the business of life assurance we 
endeavor to forecast the future by a 
study of the experiences of the past. 
The Great War record of the companies 
may justly be regarded, I think, as an 
indication of what may be expected in 
the future. This record is most impres- 
sive, and considered in conjunction with 
the difficulties that have had to be faced 
in recent years of economic upheaval, 
demonstrates at once the soundness of 
the financial structure of life assurance, 
and the abilities of the companies to 
meet all unusual strains caused either 
by wars, epidemics or depressions. Is 
it too much to expect that history will 
repeat itself? Are we not justified in 
facing the problems of the present con- 
flict with feelings of absolute confi- 
dence? 

War Clause Adopted 


“The first and most pressing problem 
for Canadian companies was the estab- 


lishment of regulations governing the 
issue of new assurances. Immediately 
following the declaration of war, the 


companies notified their branch offices 
throughout Canada, and in all other Brit- 
ish countries in which they operate, that 


all future policies would be subject to a 
war clause. The Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association at once ap- 
pointed a committee to study all phases 
of the problem. Many meetings of both 
committee and association were held and, 
notwithstanding considerable divergence 
of opinion at the outset, an understand- 
ing was reached within a comparatively 
short time on all questions of principle 
and even as to the general form of the 
wording of a war clause. 

“In the present instance the war 
clauses finally adopted by the com- 
panies differ only in minor details and 
chiefly in phraseology to correspond with 
the general wording of a company’s 
policies. The Canadian companies ap- 
preciate particularly the splendid spirit 
of cooperation of the American and Brit- 
ish companies.” 


U. S. Companies Interested 


Mr. Wood explained the main features 
of the Canadian war clause and said 
that Canadian companies “are not giving 
any guarantee of any refund of extra 
war premiums at the close of hostilities. 
Tt should be emphasized that Canadian 
companies have adopted war clauses for 
general use only in Canada and other 
countries that are at war. The clause is 
not identical for all countries. 

“American companies are faced with 
certain definite hazards resulting from 
the war against which safeguards should 
be established. Most of these can be 
handled satisfactorily by suitable under- 
writing regulations. 

“Tn addition to the war clause, certain 





Supervisor Needed 


in Growing Agency 


An opportunity exists in a growing life agency for a 
supervisor. Necessary qualifications are some experience as a 
personal producer, education and character. Salary or com- 
mission basis. Write for appointment. 

Box 1364, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 94 Fulton St., New York 





National Association 


Mid-Year Meeting Atlanta 


The National Association of Life Un. 
derwriters will hold its 1940 mid-year 
meeting at Atlanta, April 5 and 6. The 
National Council will meet April 5, 

A feature of the National Associa. 
tion’s board meeting in New York last 
week was a visit by Senator Joseph ¢ 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, chairman of 
the Temporary National Economic Com. 
mittee, who addressed the trustees 
Among the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting was one tracing development of 
institutional information to the insuring 
public and the National Association's 
part in it, and repledging the associa- 
tion “to cooperation in every possible 
way with the projects of the Institute of 
Life Insurance.” 





other changes in underwriting regula- 
tions have been considered necessary in 
Canada. The largest amount of assur- 
ance that will be issued to a member of 
the active service forces with the privi- 
lege of paying an extra premium has 
heen established at $5,000 by most com- 
panies. On any amount in excess of 
$5,000, only the limited death benefit as 
provided in the war clause is granted.” 


Foreign Exchange 
Mr. Wood explained the functions of 


the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
saying: 
“For the attainment of the objec- 


tives of exchange control a number of 
regulations relating particularly to life 
assurance have been adopted by the 
board. The attitude of the board is 
exemplified by the following regulation: 
‘Any life insurance company authorized 
to do business in any part of Canada 
and also authorized to do business in 
any country or countries outside Canada, 
is authorized to continue to conduct its 
business in accordance with its normal 
procedure.’ 


Status of Americans 


“The Dominion insurance law requires 
American companies to keep on deposit 
with approved depositaries securities of 
the classes permissible for the invest- 
ment of life assurance funds in an 
amount equal to their liabilities to 
Canadian policyholders. It might also 
be mentioned that the law does not re- 
quire these deposits to consist of Cana- 
dian securities. The position of a Cana- 
dian policyholder in an American life 
assurance company is essentially the 
same as if he were assured in a Cana- 
dian company. The Foreign Exchange 
Control Board has recognized this posi- 
tion and has ruled that as far as its 
Canadian business is concerned, an 
American company will be deemed to be 
a resident of Canada and the funds ap- 
plicable to its Canadian business may 
be handled in a manner similar to that 
in which a Canadian company handles 
its funds. As far as the remainder of 
its business is concerned, the company 
will be deemed to be a_ non-resident. 
Those investments of the company in 
Canada which cannot be considered as 
applicable to its Canadian business, shall 
be considered as belonging to a non- 
resident and may be treated as such by 
an American life assurance company. 


Fully Protected 


“The position of Canadian companies 
in the United States is similar to the 
position of United States companies in 
Canada. The statutes require a Cana- 
dian company to maintain on actual de- 
posit with state departments and au- 
thorized depositaries securities to the 
full extent of its liabilities to United 
States policyholders for their sole pro- 
tection. Policies issued to American 
policyholders are payable in the United 
States in United States currency. The 
combined effect of these practices and 
arrangements is that American policy- 
holders of a Canadian company are as 
fully protected as if they were assured 
in American companies. The regula- 
tions of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board do not, and could not, alter this 
position.” 
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O’Mahoney Addresses 
National Trustees 

BACKS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

TNEC Chairman Sees Need for Every- 


one to Own Some Property; Views 
on Business Control 





Wednesday last week, following his ad- 
dress before the Board of Trade at its 
luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
last week, Senator O’Mahoney, chair- 
man of TNEC (Monopoly Committee), 
paid a call upon the trustees of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers who were holding a session at the 
hotel. While in the room he made a 
short talk to the insurance men in 
which he echoed the sentiments of his 
earlier talk in which he offered his be- 
lief that every person, no matter what 
his situation in life, should own some 
property, and the more individuals who 
owned property the better for the nation. 

Senator O’Mahoney is from Wyoming 
and is a personal friend of Grant L. 
Taggart, the million dollar writer of 
Cowley, Wyo., who had originally asked 
him to make the appearance before the 
trustees of the National Association. In 
a personal talk with Taggart, following 
his visit to the trustees, Senator O’Ma- 
honey made the statement that he did 
not think the insurance agents should 
feel concern over the TNEC hearings 
and what will grow out of them. 

Referring to the growth of govern- 
ment Senator O’Mahoney said: “Some 
there are who believe that relieving 
business from what they are pleased to 
call ‘government interference’ will re- 
store the balance. This again is a mis- 
taken notion which takes no note of the 
perfectly obvious fact that the expansion 
of government powers has been the in- 
evitable result of the concentration of 
economic power. Write this down as a 
proposition which cannot be denied: 
Political centralism, wherever it appears, 
is the product of economic centralism. 
Big government is the outgrowth of big 
business. It is not the product of any 
personal leadership, of any political 
school or cult, any nolitical party or 
even, let me add, of any president. 

“IT could go on citing case after case 
to illustrate how government aids busi- 
ness even while it is trying by various 
expedients to solve this fundamental 
problem of preserving private enterprise 
for the man at the bottom of the scale. 
It is my conviction that business and 
government can cooperate to solve this 
problem. Indeed, I assert that business 
and government must cooperate and that 
the European spectacle is an ever pres- 
ent warning to us to get about the task 
without recrimination and without delay.” 





Page in General Agents 


And Managers Division’ 


_George H. Page, general agent for 
California-Western States Life, and re- 
tiring president, Life Insurance Mana- 
gers Association, Inc., has been advised 
by John Witherspoon, head of the new 
general agents and managers division, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, that he has been appointed to serve 
on the division. Along with P. G. Young, 
manager Golden Gate agency, Metropoli- 
tan Life, he will have supervision over 
Division 14, comprising California and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Life Office Proceedings 
Ready for Distribution 


Proceedings of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association’s annual conference 
in New York is being distributed to 
members. It contains more than 300 
pages and is bound. 


SHOEMAKER AGENCY PARTY 

The George P. Shoemaker agency of 
Provident Mutual at 70 Pine Street, New 
York, holds its Christmas party Decem- 
ber 22. Early in January the agency 
expects to remove to 111 John Street. 
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THE GREATEST GIFT 


It isn’t found in Christmas stock- 
ings, nor on or under Christmas 
trees. 


It is the profound love and 
spirit of sacrifice that pre- 
vails in a serene and well- 
ordered home. 


Children are entitled to this 
great gift and to the pro- 
tection that will preserve 
it to them at least until 
they are able to make their 
own way. 


Remind your prospect of this truth. 





ted) rudential 
Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
























Commissioner Y etka 
To Ignore SEC Queries 


SEES SUPERVISION THREAT 





Believes Commissioners Ass’n Should 
Have Taken Stand on Question- 
naire at Biloxi 


By E. L. Roney 


“Lame ducks” in the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners were 
blamed in a Duluth speech by Commis- 
sioner Frank Yetka of Minnesota for 
helping in the preparation of the ques- 
tionnaire which the TNEC has sent to 
all insurance commissioners of the coun- 
try. 

“The purpose of this questionnaire,” 
said Mr. Yetka, “is to try to discredit 
the state insurance departments, the 
companies and the various insurance or- 
ganizations. For my own part I pro- 
pose to ignore the questionnaire.” 

Commissioner Yetka sparingly criticized 
fellow members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents for not tak- 
ing a definite stand on the questionnaire 
at their recent meeting. The evident 
purpose of the men conducting the 
TNEC inquiry is to paint insurance prac- 
tices as unfavorably as possible, said Mr. 
Yetka, in order to lay a groundwork 
for Federal supervision. 

“Undoubtedly there are flaws in state 
supervision,” he said, “but I have yet to 
be convinced that Federal supervision 
can excel it. No one can satisfy me 
that a bureau down in Washington can 
be of greater service to policyholders in 
Minnesota than can a state department 
right here at home. Minnesota is not 
going to lay down in this fight to re- 
tain regulation of the insurance business 
within its borders and if Federal super- 
vision comes, there will be a duplication 
of service.” 

Commissioner Yetka spoke at a re- 
gional meeting sponsored by the Duluth 
Life Underwriters Association in con- 
junction with the state association. C. 
F. Liscomb, past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
who also was a speaker, also took a rap 
at the TNEC, terming its tactics as 
“dastardly.” He urged intensive organi- 
zation of life agents to combat efforts 
to undermine their business. 


C. J. Falcone Bankers 
National G. A., Phila. 


Charles J. Falcone has been appointed 
general agent in Philadelphia for Bank- 
ers National Life, with headquarters at 
127 South Fifth Street. He has been 
in life insurance for six years and has 
served the Home Life of America as 
an agent and assistant superintendent, 
subsequently being advanced to superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia district 
office. 

He was one of that company’s most 
successful Ordinary producers. While he¢ 
is planning to build up an agency he 
will devote considerable time during the 
next few months to personal production 
He is a native of Philadelphia and a 
graduate of Wharton School of Finance 
and the Dale Carnegie School 


Provident Mutual Will 
Continue Dividend Scale 
Provident Mutual Life will continue its 
present dividend scale next year, except 
that the option interest rate will be 
changed to 3.65%. 








PRUDENTIAL CHORUS ON AIR 

\ choral organization of the New 
York metropolitan district, one which 
confines itself to one concert a_ vear, 
will be heard over the radio for the 
first time in its twenty-six vears of ac- 
tivity today at 12:20 noon. The group 
is composed of 125 male members, home 
office staff, Prudential. It was organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of singing 
carols on the last working day preced- 
ing Christmas each year. Frederic H 
Yeomans, a Prudential supervisor, will 
conduct the chorus. 
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HEARD On The WAY | 





late Louis Sondheim, editor and 
Northwest Insurance 


The 
publisher of the 


News, Portland, Ore., and an unusually 
blunt writer, was a lawyer before he 
was an editor. Born in Ann Arbor he 


attended Detroit College of Law and 
was under 20 when he was graduated. 
He went to Portland in 1907 and two 


decades ago established Northwest In- 
surance News. He was a 32nd degree 
Scottish Rite Mason. 


Uncle Francis. 


TNEC Asked No Cooperation 
Says Superintendent Pink 


Speaking before the Young Men’s 
Board of Trade in New York this week, 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink discussed 
the Insurance Department and _ super- 
isi the TNEC inves- 





vision. Touching on 
tigation of insurance he said: “Unfor- 
tunately little cooperation has been 


asked for by the TNEC either from su- 
pervising authorities or the insurance 
companies other than the filling out of 
voluminous questionnaires. While I 
would not for a moment question the 
good faith of the members of the com- 
mittee, rightly or wrongly, and most un- 
fortunately for the ultimate benefits to 
be derived from the investigation, the 
opinion is general among insurance peo- 
ple that some of the staff have not come 
to the problem with an open and un- 
prejudiced mind. It is the general belief 
that an attempt is being made to pub- 
licize the evils and say little about the 
good in order to create distrust and pre- 
pare the way for Federal supervision of 
some kind.” 


AGENTS NOT EMPLOYES 





Superintendent Pink Gives Opinion Dur- 
ing Controversy of Monarch Life With 
New York Labor Department 

Superintendent of Insurance Pink of 
New York takes the position that life 
insurance agents are not employes or 
servants of their companies but are “in- 
dependent persons.” He made a state- 
ment to that effect at a hearing obtained 
by Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., 
which is contesting a 1938 ruling by the 
Department of Labor, State of New 
York, furnished to Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford, that life insurance agents, both 
general and soliciting, will be regarded 
by the department as employes and en- 
titled to unemployment benefits. 

Since then some life agents have made 
claim for benefits, thereby setting in mo- 
tion the means by which to assess a 3% 
tax on all agents’ commissions. 


WRITINGS UP SLIGHTLY 





All Life Classes Will Show Small Gain 
for Year; Group Increase 81.2%, 
Industrial Off 30.4% 

New life insurance written in Novem- 
ber was 12.5% less than for November 
of 1938, says the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The total for 
eleven months of this year was 1.7% 
more than that period last year. For 
all United States companies, and in- 
cluding revivals, increases and dividend 
additions, it is estimated that the in- 
crease for the full year will approxi- 

mate 2.5%. 

For November the new business of 
all classes of the forty companies re- 
porting was $587,498,000 against $671,262,- 
000 for November of 1938, a decrease of 
12.5%. New Ordinary amounted to $415,- 
350,000 against $444,818,000, a decrease of 
6.6%. Industrial was $128,121,000 against 
$182,690,000, a decrease of 29.9%. Group 
was $44,027,000 against $43,754,000, an in- 
crease of six-tenths of 1%. 

DAY, TALBOT, ARNOLD SPEAK 

Three speakers who addressed asso- 
ciations last week were Carroll C. Day, 
Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City, at Bos- 
ton; J. .Vincent Talbot, Northwestern 
Mutual, Newark, at Philadelphia, and O. 
I. Arnold, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, at Rochester. 





The Brooklyn Life 
Managers Association 
turned its annual Christ- 
mas luncheon on 
Wednesday into a party 
honoring George A. 
Kederich, who is leaving 
shortly after the Christ- 
mas holidays for a well- 
earned rest in Florida. 
At the managers’ lunch- 
eon a month ago Mr. 
Kederich announced his 
retirement. At Wednes- 
day’s party each mem- 
ber brought a ten-cent 
gift and a little verse in 
humorous or sentimental 
mood. 

Mr. Kederich, mana- 
ger in Brooklyn for the 
New York Life, has 
been one of the leaders 
of the Brooklyn Mana- 
gers Association since 
its inception. He brought 
to that group the enthu- 
siasm, constructive 
thought and spirit of 
good fellowship which 
has marked all of his 
forty-five years in the 
life insurance business. 

Starting at the age of 14 as an office 
boy to the late George W. Perkins and 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Mr. Kederich later 
served in the agency department under 
Thomas A. Buckner, now chairman of 
the board. He entered the field in 1908 
as an agent and since that time has been 
a consistent club member. He was ap- 
pointed agency director of the Brooklyn 
branch office in 1914. Under his leader- 
ship the annual paid business of that 
office rose from $400,000 to a record high 
of nearly $14,000,000 in one year. Last 
year Brooklyn placed second among the 
twenty-one branches of the Greater New 
York department in paid business. As 





GEORGE A. KEDERICH 


supervisor of Division 2 for the New 
York Life, Mr. Kederich had charge of 
Brooklyn, Court Square, Mercantile, 
Metropolitan, Midtown and Stuyvesant 
branch offices. 

Always taking a keen interest in the 
institution of life insurance, Mr. Ked- 
erich has served as president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City and of the New York State Asso- 
ciation and is now chairman of the board 
of past presidents of the State Associa- 
tion. 

A civic leader in Brooklyn, he has 
headed many important committees pro- 
moting charitable and civic work. 
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Bureau Alumni Discuss 
Agency Plans for 1940 


FOUR SPEAKERS ON _ SUBJECT 





Using Past Experience Set Objectives, 
Plan for Selection and Training 
and Motivation of Men 





Eastern alumni of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau School of Agency 
Management held their second meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday 
directing their discussion to agency plan- 
ning for 1940. 
bers from an area which included Hart- 
ford, Binghamton, New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Scranton and dip- 


More than sixty mem- 


ped as far south as Richmond took part. 
Plan of the meeting was a good one, 
Four speakers stimulated thought by tell- 
ing what they were doing about definite 
planning for 1940 and then the meeting 
was thrown open for general discussion 
and exchange of opinions. Future plan- 
ning, of course, was based on past ex- 
perience. B. N. Woodson of the Bureau 
staff summarized the meeting. 

William H. Bender, Ir., general agent, 
National Life of Vermont, New York 
City, president of this first alumni chap- 
ter, directed the meeting. Credit for 
the program was given to William Car- 
roll, Berkshire, and John A. McNulty, 
Prudential, officers of the alumni. They 
were both unable to attend due to illness, 

Discussion of the “important elements 
that constitute the successful direction 
of the agency organization” followed a 
chart prepared by Mr. Carroll. Four 
speakers handled phases of the subject. 
Frank M. Minninger, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Newark, talked about setting ob- 
jectives. He said: “A manager doesn't 
know where he is going until he knows 
where he wants to go.” His purpose is 
to stabilize mén and therefore part of 
his plan includes definitizing each indi- 
vidual producer in his agency. He is 
looking five years ahead. 

Matthew J. Lauer, Continental Ameri- 
can, New York City, talked about build- 
ing the sales organization. Some ques- 
tions he asked were these: How many 
men can we induct in our particular 
agency in 1940? Who make the best 
men in our business? Why do men en- 
ter the business? How can we tap the 
group we want? 

Alfred J. Johannsen, Northwestern 
Mutual, Brooklyn, put the emphasis on 
developing and strengthening existing 
organization. He referred to the twelve 
points developed by Stanley Dickinson 
of Hartford and said the manager’s job 
included measuring his old men against 
that standard and strengthening and 
making more of his existing good points. 

Gerald H. Young, State Mutual, New 
York, clinched the meeting with a dis- 
cussion of motivating ideas for building 
agency morale. He reviewed some of 
his agency activities which had proved 
worthwhile. He supplemented Frank 
Minninger’s statement with this one: “If 
you don’t care where you're going, it 
doesn’t make much difference where 
you've been.” 





BROOKLYN SUPERVISORS PARTY 
Harold Alexander, President, Announces 
Transfer to New Office With New 
York Life January 1 

Harold Alexander, formerly with the 
George Kederich agency, New York Life, 
3rooklyn, has been transferred as agen- 
cy organizer to the New York Life office 


at 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. He is president of the 
Brooklyn Life Supervisors Association 


and members gave him a send-off at the 
association’s Christmas party Tuesday. 
He goes to his new office January 1. 
At the supervisors party a scroll was 
presented to Carl E. Haas, Mutual Ben- 


efit, Brooklyn, immediate past president. 
Herbert Austin, New York Life, and 


3ernard A. Haas, Mutual Life, in charge 
of the party, presented Roy George, 
British world traveler and legerdemain 
artist, as entertainer. 
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What M oder N life insurance plan 


has been designed particularly for 


Fathers of Young Children ? 


Nearly every father 


THE NEED 


of young children 
would agree that he 
faces a rea/ life insur- 
ance problem. How 
can he, within his 
limited budget, pro- 
vide adequate ‘in- 
come protection’ 
for his family at least 





until his children are 
grown? If anything should ‘happen,’ he wants his 
wife to be entirely free to watch over the home; for 
he knows that the greatest gift that any father can 
leave his children is their mother’s time and care. 
Also, he wants permanent protection for his 
wife to continue after their children are grown. 

But when he thinks of his expenses and all 
the things he wants to do for his family, he 
wonders, ‘How can I afford all this insurance 


protection now, when I need it most?’ 


THE POLICY Here is the way this prob- 


lem has already been solved 
by thousands of fathers of moderate means. For 
example, a young father takes a New York Life 
‘Family Income Policy’ of $10,000 (face 
amount) with a ‘20-year period.’ If he dies at 
any time during the ‘20-year period,’ the New 





York Life will pay an income of $100 a month 
for the remainder of the ‘period’ . . ..and then, 
at the end of the ‘period,’ will in addition pay 
$10,000. To illustrate the maximum of guaran- 
teed payments that might be made: If the father 
died immediately after the policy was issued, 
the income payments of $100 a month would 
run for the full 20 years; so the total income 
payments of $24,000 plus the $10,000 payable 
at the end of the period would amount to 
$34,000. If he outlives the ‘20-year period,’ the 
sum payable in event of his death would be the 
face amount, $10,000. Of course, if he lives to 
retirement age, as so many do, he can obtain, 
through his policy, alife income for his later years. 

And the premium? You will probably be 
surprised to learn that 
during the ‘20-year 
period’ the rate is not 
much higher than for 
Ordinary Life. After the 
20th year it is exactly 
the same as the Ordi- 
nary Life rate. In short, 
the premium is very at- 
tractive in view of the 
amount and kind cf protection offered. This 
policy, of course, is also issued for larger and 
smaller amounts than $10,000, but $2,000 is 


y. 


IE 





the minimum. Policies with ten, fifteen or 
twenty-year periods are available according to 
the age of the father. 

As you can see, this 
policy fills a real need 
fora great many fathers. 
Ask a New York Life 
representative to tell 
you about it... or 
write to the Home 
Office at the address 


below for our Family 





Income booklet. 


THE COMPANY The New York Life 

aims to provide life 
insurance at the lowest cost consistent with the 
ample margins of safety which the Company 
feels it should always maintain. A policyholders 
premium rate cannot be increased above that 
stated in the policy, but annual dividends, as 
declared, may be used to reduce the premium 
payments. Dividends are derived from earnings 
of the Company in excess of the amount 
deemed necessary to keep it in a sound finan- 
cial condition. Policyholders get their insur- 
ance at cost. The Company pays dividends to 
policyholders only. The New York Life is, 


and has always been, a mutual company. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE “Qe. 


A Mutual Company 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 4 VF fF 






51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


Founded April 12, 1845 


y 5 ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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4 Insured Generations 
At Ray Sundelson Lunch 


EQUITABLE GEN’L AGT. 45 YEARS 
President Parkinson Praises Her Con- 
tinuity and Service; Pink, Johnson 
and Hull Among Guests 





Unique in every respect was the 
luncheon given to Mrs. Ray Wilner 
Sundelson, whose forty-fifth anniversary 


agent of the Equitable, is 
being observed. She is the only woman 
general agent in New York City. Among 
those at the luncheon were two of her 
first policyholders who were written in 
1895; also represented were members of 
one family, four generations of which 
have been insured by her, and members 
of other families who had policies for 
three generations. Some families repre- 
sented at the luncheon have owned many 
policies in the Equitable. Among old 


as general 


policyholders present were Professor 
Marx of the Theological Seminary; 
Postmaster John F. Quinn of Perth 


Amboy; Paul Murphy, publisher of Perth 
Amboy Evening News; I. Finkel, presi- 
dent of the Essex County News Co., and 
Harry F. Welch, the radio and screen 
voice of “Popeye.” 

A large birthday cake from the staff 
of the Sundelson agency was brought in 
by three juvenile policyholders, the 
youngest 6 and the oldest 9. The mem- 
bers of the agency presented Mrs. Sun- 
delson with 145 applications for $1,000,- 
000 written in thirty days. 

Pink, Johnson and Hull Among Guests 

Superintendent Pink of New York 
State; Holgar J. Johnson, president In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, and Roger B. 
Hull, managing director National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, attended 
the luncheon as did many officers of the 
Equitable headed by Major Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of Equitable So- 


ciety. They included Vice-Presidents 
William J. Graham, Ray D. Murphy, 
Frank L. Jones, Andrew E. Tuck, Wil- 
liam B. Parsons and Vincent Welch. 
Toastmaster was William M. Duff, 
president of the Edward A. Woods 
agency, Pittsburgh. 


Parkinson’s Talk 

In paying his respects to Mrs. Sundel- 
son and in commenting upon her forty- 
five years as general agent President 
Parkinson dwelt upon the value of con- 
tinuity and its significance. He dis- 
cussed continuity not only as it exists 
among managers and field representa- 
tives but in policyholders’ relationships 
with the Society. He visualized what 
Mrs. Sundelson’s forty-five years of con- 
tinuous service meant to the _policy- 
holders and to the Society. He de- 
scribed the Equitable as a powerful, 
large and cooperative family, members 
of which are doing for each other in 
protective service what individuals are 
not able to do for themselves. 

William J. Graham, vice-president, also 
paid a tribute to Mrs. Sundelson’s long 
years of service to the Society in bring- 


ing under Equitable coverage $160,000, - 
000 of life insurance. 
Henry M. Alexander, whose father 


was president of the company, succeed- 


ing the founder, Henry B. Hyde, also 
was a speaker as were Ray D. Murphy, 
Frank L. Jones and Dr. Robert M. 
Daley, medical director. 


Guest of Honor Expresses Thanks 

In her talk Mrs. Sundelson told of the 
early days with the Society under the 
guidance of founder and _ president, 
Henry B. Hyde, whose tolerance and 
understanding had been most helpful. 
She mentioned a number of other execu- 
tives of the Equitable under whom she 
has served and thanked them for their 
cooperation, including President Park- 
inson and Vice-President Graham. Also, 
she thanked veterans in the agency, 
stressing their loyalty. She also told of 
the assistance she has been given by 
her daughter, Vera, the late William Al- 
exander inducing her to join her mother’s 
agency after a career in public rela- 
tions, and L. Joshua Weiner, who in 
the campaign in Mrs. Sundelson’s honor, 
submitted thirty of the applications re- 
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Steps Toward ‘Invention’ of Life 
Insurance Traced by H. H. Jackson 


The institution of life insurance was 
pictured as “a great invention” by Henry 
H. Jackson, actuary National Life of 
Vermont, to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in annual convention 
in New York last week. Skipping for 
the present some historical features of 
this unusual treatment of the subject 
and referring to more recent aspects of 
it, Mr. Jackson said: 

“The entire structure of life insurance 
is peculiarly valuable in a democracy. 
This delicate machinery might almost 
have invented for exclusive use in a 
state where the way of life emphasizes 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of initiative for the indi- 
vidual. Unless the citizen feels that he 
is a responsible entity in and of himself, 
with a personal stake in the future of 
his community and his country, there 
would seem to be little enough reason 
for him to safeguard a little slice of 
immortality for the financial interests 
dependent on his life through joining 
in a thoroughly democratic cooperative 
venture—democratic in the truest sense, 
since each member benefits not through 
the rule-of-thumb scheme of ‘representa- 
tion per capita,’ nor through the still 
cruder device which has been character- 
ized as ‘representation by scenery,’ but 
actually by proportionate mathematical 
participation in benefits in accordance 
with his own definite and willing con- 
tribution. 

Subsidy Versus Tax 

“My suggestion of a year ago, that 
states would do well to consider subsi- 
dizing instead of taxing corporations 
which so skillfully ward off poverty 
from dependents and so_ successfully 
furnish annuitants with guaranteed life 
incomes has not yet borne noticeable 
fruit. For the fruition of such helpful, 
constructive suggestions one must indeed 
be patient. 

“To sum up the matter, this institution, 
in its essence democratic, based on 
patiently observed laws of nature, needs 
of the race, and necessities of the indi- 
vidual, meets better I think than any 
other invention of the last two centuries 
that requirement of all inventions which 
are to be ranked as great—the bestowal 
on those who use it of a true mastery 
of the fruits of time. And a special 
beauty of this invention and of all the 
brilliant subsidiary devices that go with 
it, so long and so successfully practiced 
on this continent, lies in the fact that 
all patent rights, all royalties and special 
inventors’ perquisites whatever have been 
resolved in favor of the policy owner.” 

Village Cooperation 

As to why and how life insurance can 
be considered an invention Mr. Jackson 
said: “To begin with, it may be not 
without interest to consider one of the 
most extraordinary examples of mobi- 
lizing for security through individual and 
community enterprise ever provided by 
primitive man—the too little known ex- 
periment of the lake villagers.” These 
villages were found in Switzerland and 
in Glastonbury and Somerset, England. 
They possessed, as Mr. Jackson demon- 
strated, “a system of cooperative en- 
deavor, which was basic to their entire 
venture; itself a great invention toward 
the achievement of any significant human 
progress. 

Overcoming Fear 

“A great invention will promote social 
security by granting man greater free- 
dom—by shoving back a little the 
frontiers of fear. Before life insurance 
could be invented, many other devices 
beyond the ken of the lake villagers had 





to be sought out. In the Somerset 
ceived. They are associate general 
agents. Her appreciation was also ex- 


tended to Luke Lavin, who has been 
with her in the Equitable forty-three 
years. 


community, oddly enough, one of their 
dice boxes and one of their queerly 
shaped dice have survived through the 
ages. The vagaries of dice doubtless 
amused and puzzled these simple folk 
and may have led now and then to the 
lethal use of weapons of horn or flint. 
But these very vagaries eventually 
aroused the theory of curiosity of great 
mathematicians, with notable results. 
Theory of Probability 


“That most fascinating branch of math- 
ematics, the theory of probability, was 
developed crudely at first, then with as- 
tonishing power, as is the engaging man- 
ner of great inventions. One remarkable 
product was Halley’s memorable mortality 
table, first published in 1693. Once given 
a well developed theory of probability 
and its convenient instrument, the 
mortality table, plus the fundamental idea 
of cooperative enterprise and the known 
workings of compound interest, and you 
have all the ingredients requisite in 
their combined application, for the in- 
vention of life insurance. 

“The Equitable Society, London, was 
established in 1762. It is highly signifi- 
cant that the entire Equitable scheme 
was based on permanent protection for 
the whole of life as being the only sort 
of cooperative enterprise likely to appeal 
to the self-reliant and responsible citizen 
whom the society sought to interest. Like 
all other great inventions, life insurance, 
while it had to be preceded by many 
and highly important inventions and 
discoveries, swept along in its train a 
horde of new discoveries and inventions. 

Salesman’s Heritage 

“The life insurance salesman 
beneficiary of an incalculable line of 
happy inspirations. Let him forget that 
among the greatest of all the inventions 
at his service is the life insurance policy 
itself, whereby he is helping one more 
responsible and self-reliant person to 
recognize more fully his responsibilities 
and to feel a placid satisfaction in that 
self-reliance which has enabled him to 
snatch more than a mere fragment of 
security and permanence out of his in- 
secure and transitory existence. 

“Among the special inventions partic- 
ularly relating to a policy of permanent 
insurance is the employment of the re- 
serve which has been automatically built 
up thereunder. Whole life element, pure 
endowment element, term element—each 
has special uses. One of the important 
inventions of life insurance consists in 
employing them all, singly or in com- 
bination, through the scientific applica- 
tion of mathematical formulae, thus cre- 
ating a marvelous range of coverage to 
meet the most varied human require- 
ments. 


is the 


Valuable Options 

“American companies may well be 
proud of the variety and ingenuity of 
inventions putting varied options at the 
disposal of the individual when for any 
reason the basic contract is terminated. 
Another invention, likewise the natural 
outgrowth of experience when scrutin- 
ized with actuarial acumen, is the whole 
system of dividends in mutual compa- 
nies and the genuinely brilliant devices 
which have been hit upon for their 
determination and distribution. This 
practice, too, was inaugurated by the 
Equitable Society in 1776. 

“Mention should be made of those 
devices whereby the insurer may give 
his beneficiary the benefit of investment 
experience and actuarial skill which com- 
bined may prove for the individual of 
literally inestimable assistance and value. 
The tremendous significance of these 
subsidiary inventions are not easily ex- 
aggerated. But it is still true of life 
insurance, as it was in the beginning, 
that the basic invention is devised to 
give the insured a special sense of se- 
curity. 

Primary Essentials 


“Therefore the sales program of any. . 


company or the legislation of ahy state 


Life Ins. Institute 
Names Linton Chairman 


EDUCATION TO BE FEATURED 





Representative Board of Directors 
Chosen for Five Geographical Areas 
Including Canada 





M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, was elected chairman of 
the Institute of Life Insurance Decem- 
ber 13 at the first annual meeting of the 
institute in New York, as briefly re- 
ported in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. He succeeds Frazar B. Wilde, 
president Connecticut General Life. 


Holgar J. Johnson, president and chief 
executive officer of the institute, outlined 
its program for 1940, which will fea- 
ture educational work emphasizing the 
usefulness and service function of the 
life insurance agent. The chief objec- 
tive of the institute will be to interpret 
the public to the life insurance business 
and the life insurance business to the 
public, Mr. Johnson told the meeting. 


Those on Directorate 


The following board of directors was 
elected by geographical areas for 1940: 

Middle Atlantic: Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
Metropolitan Life; Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent Equitable Society; John A. Stevenson, 
president Penn Mutual Life; M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual Life. 

New England: Frazar B. Wilde, president 
Connecticut General Life; Elbert S. Brigham, 
president National Life of Vermont; Bertrand 
J. Perry, president Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Middle West: Gerard S. Nollen, president 
Bankers Life of Iowa; Arthur F. Hall, chair- 
man Lincoln National Life; Claris Adams, 
president Ohio State Life; O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent Northwestern National. 

South: Julian Price, president Jefferson 
Standard Life; C. A. Craig, chairman National 
Life & Accident; Laurence F. Lee, president 
Occidental Life of Raleigh. 

Canada: A. N. Mitchell, president Canada 
Life; Arthur B. Wood, president and managing 
director Sun Life. 

The following were elected members of the 
executive committee for 1940: Messrs. Wilde, 
Lincoln, Parkinson, Stevenson, Price, Nollen and 
Wood. 





SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 


Advertising Men to Meet in New 
Orleans, April 11-12; John M. Ehle 


Chairman; Annual Affair 


The Southern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association will hold its 
1940 annual meeting in New Orleans on 
April 11-12, according to John M. Ehle, 
Imperial Life of North Carolina, chair- 
man. 

The executive committee of the Life 
Advertisers Association will hold its 
meeting one day prior to the Round 
Table convention. 

J. Bruce Trotter, Pan American Life, 
is vice-chairman of the Southern Round 
Table, and William Sexton, Great South- 
ern Life, is secretary. 





Cc. W. BRANDON HONORED 

During a six weeks contest conducted 
by Columbus Mutual Life to honor C. 
W. Brandon, president emeritus, produc- 
tion was increased 40% over that of the 
corresponding period in 1938. Mr. Bran- 
don has just observed his eighty-first 
birthday anniversary. 





which appears to make these subsidiary 
devices of major importance, instead of 
regarding them in their proper light as 
special contributions to the smooth op- 
eration of the system as a whole, must 
in my opinion prove ill-advised and 
harmful. 

“Thus far I have stressed too little 
that highly intangible invention long 
antedating even our lake villages—co- 
operation. The application of the spirit 
of cooperation is surely nowhere more 
happily exemplified than in the institu- 


“tion you represent.” 
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Chairman of the Board 





JAMES A. FULTON 


President 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 





A QUALITY FORMULA FOR QUALITY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


THE MAN + THE COMPANY = THE OPPORTUNITY 





Quality Results for 1939 


1. An average policy sale of over $5,000, nearly three times the average of seventy 


leading companies. 


bo 


A lapse ratio of 13% —6% lower than the average of all companies as meas- 
‘ured by the lapse of business before paying two full annual premiums. 


New Business paid for in 1939 — is 20% ahead of paid business for 1938. 


4. A gain of insurance-in-force of 40% — that is, 40% of all new business sold 
represents net gain of insurance-in-force this year. 











A Booklet About Opportunity 


Prepared for the members of its own sales force is a booklet in which Home Life answers every question that ambitious 
men ask as they consider a future in agency management. Titled, “Home Life — Its Record and Its Plans” it is historically 
interesting (it en the reader through eighty years of building a sound company) and it includes a detailed explanation 
of the definite method and plan by which Home Life men qualify for opportunities in the General Agency field. A copy 
is available on request. 

c. C. FULTON, W. P. WORTHINGTON, 
Agency Vice-President Superintendent of Agencies 


¢ Sound Character ¢ Sound Company 
General Agency 
¢ Ambition e Advanced Sales Plans ; 
opportunities 
° Good Health ® Definite Training Methods sel 
Hi to carr 
" cg on PLUS ¢ Home Office Cooperation EQU ALS . am 
e ili ome 
nn re ene ¢ Financial Assistance 
e Aptitude for Organization Planned Estate service 
- canal ‘ ¢ Reasonable Requirements 
¢ Determination for greater to additional territory 
Success in own Community ¢ Program of Expansion 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 


writer in this column from time to time. 
No. 116 


Christmas each year brings the prob- 
lem of buying gifts. Here is an idea 
from W. L. Boyce, general agent in New 
York City for the Connecticut Mutual, 
which he has used to help people solve 
that problem. 

Knowing that at’ this season of the 
year men and women are thinking par- 





And if I’m a good girl, can I have an 


annuity like grandma’s? 


ticularly about the youngsters, Mr. 
Boyce goes in to a father or a grand- 
father with this approach: “Mr. Pros- 
pect, this isn’t life insurance; this is sen- 
timent. You are probably wondering 
what to give that grandson of yours for 
Christmas. A gift that is always accept- 
able is money, but the trouble with that 
is that he might spend it foolishly. So 
let’s do this: Let’s give him a present 
of money but at the same time teach him 
a lesson in thrift. 

“At your age you can appreciate the 
importance of income. I suggest that you 
give that grandson of yours a Christmas 
present that will bring him an income 
when he is your age. Of course he won't 
be able to appreciate it in its entirety 
right now, but he will know that you 
are giving him a Christmas present each 
year which is a generous sum of money 
used as the annual premium in a won- 
derfully sound investment.” 

Mr. Boyce continues: “Here’s another 
angle that makes this a swell gift for 
that boy or girl. Ordinarily we don’t 
look at the price of a gift, we look at 
the gift itself. So that actually your gift 
will be one of $1,000 or more, while the 
price you pay for it will be perhaps $25 
or $30 or whatever you decide is right.” 

The policy which Mr. Boyce sells is a 
Twenty-Payment Endowment at Age 60. 
The parent or grandparent pays the pre- 
mium as a gift. Mr. Boyce says that 
many interesting ideas develop in the 
interview. He keeps to the idea of not 
selling life insurance but selling senti- 
ment at Christmas. The gift is a worth- 
while one for the youngsters. It teaches 
them thrift. And the old folks like the 
idea because they know what it will 
mean for their children to have an in- 
dependent income even if only a small 
one at age 60. They know that in those 
later years it will be just like a gift from 
Santa Claus every month, and one that 
grandson or granddaughter will be happy 
to have. 


Late News 
M. R. McGruder, Southeastern repre 
sentative of The Insurance Field, has 
resigned. 
The Life Advertieers Association has 


presented to Penn Mutual a portrait of 
Stewart Anderson, late advertising man- 
ager of the company. Portrait was made 
by Bart Leiper, association’s secretary. 





L.A.A. Press Committee 
Appointments on the 1939-1940 press 
committee for the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation include Charles E. Crane, pub- 
licity director, National Life of Vermont; 





Ray B. Helser, supervisor of field ser- 
vice, Home Life of New York; Jack R. 
Morris, editor BMA Bulletin, Business 


Men’s Assurance, Kansas City. 
N. Y. CASHIERS MEET 
The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of New York City met December 14. 


The program, an open discussion on fil- 
ing card systems, developed into one of 
the most constructive since the associa- 


tion was organized early this year. Dis- 
cussion leaders were R. Townsend, 
Young agency, State Mutual; Peter J. 


Spies, Keane agency, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and Edwin Child, premium collec- 
tion office, Penn Mutual. 


Fidelity Mutual Dividends 

President Walter LeMar Talbot, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, announces that no 
change will be made in the company’s 
present dividend scale or distributive in- 
terest rate. 





Oppose Wagner’ s Plan 
By resolution the board of trustees, 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters, 
voiced opposition to the proposed legis- 
lation of United States Senator Wagner 
of New York that the Federal govern- 
ment sell annuities. 








You Alone Help Them Save 


Young people are besieged on every side by importunities 


to spend. 


Almost the only encouragement they 


get to 


build reserves for the future comes from you. 


One of the hardest things for them to do is to discriminate 


between essentials and 


nonessentials. 


By helping them 


budget their incomes you clarify their minds, get them on 


a track they can follow. 


Those you help to get a good start pass on the impetus to 


many you may never know. 


do for these young people not 
for you; it promotes stability 


So the constructive work you 


only builds future business 
and an individual sense of 


responsibility and helps make your community insurance- 


minded. 


Many agents find the Connecticut General’s 


budget book 


particularly helpful in working with young people. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Rudolph Recht Celebrates 
His Fortieth Anniversary 





RUDOLPH RECHT 


Life begins at forty, the agents of the 
Recht agency, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, declared in a resolution presented 
to Rudolph Recht of New York City on 
his fortieth anniversary with the North- 
western this week. The agency force 
gave him a luncheon on Wednesday. He 
received many messages from a host of 
friends both within and without the com- 
pany. 

After leaving public school Mr. Recht 
worked for the Fifth National Bank and 
in 1899 became a sub-agent of Lawrence 
W. Mack, one of the leading agents of 
Northwestern Mutual in New York. In 
1901 he opened a branch office for John 
I. D. Bristol, then general agent for that 
company. The branch was at 320 Broad- 
way. Later larger quarters were taken 
in the Fifth Avenue Building. 

In 1928 Mr. Recht opened a unit in the 
Pennsylvania Building. It was a joint 
work organization, an office that attract- 
ed considerable attention. There were 
eighteen agents who contributed to the 
support of the office, nothing being paid 
for maintenance by the general agent 
nor the home office. This unit produced 
as much as $8,000,000 a year. 

In 1931 Mr. Recht and George Kutcher 
were made general agents, as Recht & 
Kutcher. During the thirty-one years 
he has been in the field Mr. Recht pro- 
duced more than $31,000,000 in North- 
western Mutual and more than $12,000,- 
000 surplus business. For years he was 
second largest personal producer for the 
company country-wide. The Recht agen- 
cy is now located at 386 Fourth Avenue. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS DEAD 

Alexander Dumas, who was president 
of the Top Club of the New York Life 
in 1934 and for many years a leading 
producer of that company, died Decem- 
ber 19 in the Mount Vernon, N. Y. Hos- 
pital, where he had undergone an appen- 
dectomy. He was 49. Mr. Dumas began 
with the company when he was 14 years 
old. One of his earliest jobs was that 
of office boy to Thomas A. Buckner, 
now chairman of the board. His ability 
earned promotion for him through vari- 
ous clerical positions and when he was 
19 he entered the field as an agent. 
When the Top Club was organized in 
1927, he qualified with a production of 
$3,040,000, just missing the presidency. 
In 1934 when he earned the presidency 
he wrote 100 applications for $1,040,000. 


Born in New York, Mr. Dumas made 
his home in New Rochelle. He was 
with the New York Life’s Seaboard 


branch office at 217 Broadway. 


Cc. C. CRUMBAKER DEAD 
C. C. Crumbaker, Indianapolis, special 
agent for Northwestern Mutual Life and 
an associate of the E. A. Grane general 
agency, died at his home December 13, 
age 47. He was born in Crooksvifte, Ill. 
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Policyholder Speaks 
To Life Presidents 


HIS ADDRESS WELL RECEIVED 





Some Comments From Papers of J. 
Reuben Clark, Rev. E. A. Walsh 
and Dr. H. W. Dodds 





Members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents spontaneously rose 
to their feet and sincerely applauded J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr., of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, at the close of his address on 
Friday morning last week. Subject of 
the talk was “Some Thoughts and Ex- 
pectations of a Policyholder.” 

At one point Mr. Clark said: “We, 
tens of millions of us, do not want our 
solid, money-in-the- bank policies with 
you traded in for general and revocable 
promises to pay by Congress. After all 
a Federal law is just like any other law 
and can be changed or repealed at any 
time by any Congress so minded. No 
one gets a vested right in a statute. We 
want solid assets, not pious Congres- 
sional promises, behind our insurance. 

“Having paid for our protective bene- 
fits once, we tens of millions do not 
wish to be placed where we shall have 
to be taxed to pay for them again. 

“If you officers will provide, I give 
you the thought again, for us unor- 
ganized mass of policyholders, a real, 
progressive, far-seeing leadership—and it 
is your duty to provide it—these things 
will not happen. But you must be on 
the move. Sixty-four millions of us ex- 
pect this.” 


Rev. Walsh Talks on International 
Situation 


Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, another 
speaker before the Life Presidents As- 
sociation, drew upon his background and 
experience in foreign affairs to discuss 
the United States in the present world 
crisis. He said that communism is still 
the great threat to the world and that 
the United States has escaped social 
revolution only because of its enormous 
resources. Father Walsh concluded: 

“But remember, even though the same 
catastrophes that we saw elsewhere were 
avoided by that mobilization of finan- 
cial resources, there is an end to that 
some place and if I read the symptoms 
aright, we are pretty near to it. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury, you 
remember, has already shown the first 
serious signs. The national debt now, is 
over, as you know, forty-one, rapidly in- 
creasing to forty-two billions—it is a 
race between the treasury and disaster. 
The treasury is slightly ahead at pres- 
ent. Therefore, if we are faced with 
the dread alternative of war, let not the 
lessons of the past be lost. If there is 
another war, we know what will happen, 
the same thing will begin again and in 
order to pay for the new war, what 
about the old debts? They will either 


disappear in a new, legalized inflation, - 


in which values will float away and 
those policies that Mr. Reuben Clark 
has described as belonging to those sim- 
ple citizens who slave for them will be 
worthless.” 


Dr. Dodds Speaks on Education 


In his talk before the Life Presidents 
on last Thursday, Dr. Harold Willis 
Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, talked about the place of education 
in the present world situation and he 
endorsed the importance of a cultural 
education as opposed to straight voca- 
tional teaching in training a citizen for 
the general business of living. President 
Dodds said in part: 

“Democracy must expand or perish 
like all life and this is so obvious that 
I would apologize for mentioning it, if 
it were not so often forgotten. The 
liberal arts college in my judgment is 
the one available agency at hand, as an 
institution to prepare young people to 
meet the problems of an expanding de- 
mocracy. 

“The most alarming ills that threaten 
our democracy are not its surface ineffi- 
ciency or cumbersome methods.. The 
basic question is whether we are using 
our organic unity as a people. Behind 


Northwestern Mutual 
Plans N. Y. Meeting 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY EVENT 





Probable That 800 Fieldmen From 29 
Eastern General Agencies Will Attend 
Big Annual in New York 





The silver anniversary meeting of 
Northwestern Mutual fieldmen in the 
Eastern zone, comprising twenty - nine 
general agencies in the New England, 
Middle and South Atlantic States, will 
be held January 4 and 5 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. Because of the in- 
terest being shown and on the basis of 
previous years, the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting is expected to exceed the pre- 
vious attendance marks of 750 to 800 
fieldmen. In addition to general ses- 
sions, the Northwestern Mutual C.L.U. 
group will meet late Thursday afternoon 





the mechanics of popular government 
must stand the sustaining structure of 
a unified, agreed spiritual objective and 
a program, a social program by which 
to attain that objective. 

“T have spoken of education, the lib- 
eral arts education, in rather a_ high 
plane.” 








A 1940 OPPORTUNITY 


exists in a well established New York City agency representing one of the oldest life 
companies in the country for a man who can both produce BROKERAGE business and 
RECRUIT agents. State fully age, experience, education and minimum income required. 


Address Box 1366, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 94 Fulton St., New York 








with Ben F. Griffith, Brooklyn, chairman. 
The District Agents Association is also 
arranging a meeting, with Henry W. 
Stewart, Schenectady, in charge. 

Plans for the meeting have been about 
completed by the committee of agents 
in conjunction with the home office agen- 
cy department represented by Laurence 
J. Evans, assistant director of agencies. 
Members of the committee are Russell 
L. Law, Baltimore, general chairman; 
A. J. Johannsen, Brooklyn, arrangements 
chairman; Howard D. Goldman, Rich- 
mond; Vaughan D. Griffin, Manchester; 
Cc. L. McMillen, New York; Stanley S. 
Trotman, New Haven, and Hugh O'Neill, 
Newark. 

Message by President Cleary 

Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, 
will give the keynote address at the 
opening session January 4. Edmund 
Fitzgerald, vice-president, will be toast- 
master at the dinner-dance during which 
there will be entertainment but no ora- 
tory. The annual message of President 


M. J. Cleary, covering the year’s activ- 
ity and progress, as well as previewing 
the future, will be given at the Friday 
luncheon conference. 

Among the stimulating addresses 
dramatizations and sales clinics by lead- 
ing producers will be the innovation of 
a quiz contest along the currently pop- 
ular radio feature lines. Jack Stapleton, 
Brooklyn, will be master of ceremonies 
over the quiz, “How Well Do You Know 
Your Northwestern?” The New York 
Giants will be composed of E. H. Earley, 
H. L. Barnett, W. F. McMartin, Robert 
Sheldrick, opposed by the All-Stars, A. 
H. Jackman, Washington; Solomon 
Smith, Boston; F. W. McCormack, Phil- 
adelphia, and J. K. Lovett, Wheeling. 


G. Nolan Bearden, of the Hays & 
Bradstreet General Agency of New Eng- 
land Mutual in Los Angeles, was mar- 
ried December 16 at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
The bride is Miss Neale Martin, well 
known in Los Angeles. 
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One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 
Fidelity. 











SEVEN YEARS LATER 


The day before Christmas 1902 Fidelity issued the first 
insurnace policy guaranteeing an “Income for Life” to 
insured. This insurnace innovation quickly proved to 
be one of the most potent sales appeals yet found to arouse 
buyer interest—an appeal to self-interest. 


Other companies quickly adopted it, but Fidelity, using 
it as the basis of its unusually successful direct mail lead 
service, has long been recognized as a leader in this field 
of insurance protection. 


Recently Fidelity launched its second “Income for Life” 
plan providing $5.00 a month, instead of $10.00, with $1000 
of protection, maturing at ages 55, 60 and 65, the same as 
under its regular plan—thus opening a wider market for this 
form of protection. 


It fills the gap between Ordinary Life and the higher 
premium level of the $10.00 “Income for Life” plan. It offers 
opportunity for reconsideration in the many cases where a 
prospect has been favorably impressed by the regular “In- 
come for Life” plan, but couldn't meet the premium require- 
ments. 


This addition to the Fidelity sales kit emphasizes the 
completeness of the tools available to its agents. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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Wiis Cites Record 
Of State Supervision 


OPPOSES ANY FEDERAL BUREAU 





Addressing Life Presidents, Commission- 
er Says That Supervision Is Best 
Which Is Closest to People 


In his address before the Association 


of Life Insurance Presidents which was 
printed in part last week in The Eastern 
Underwriter, C. Clarence Neslen, Insur- 


Utah and presi- 
Association of In- 


ance Commissioner of 
dent of the National 

surance Commissioners, spoke strongly 
in favor of supervision of insurance by 
states as opposed to any form of Fed- 
eral supervision. He said that the pres- 
ent system has strikingly Bs gu its 
value and that a continuation of super- 
vision by states is best for "the public 
Some other statements by Commissioner 
Neslen are these: 

“My assignment today, as I understand 
it, is to review briefly some of the his- 
tory of insurance supervision as we now 
have it and as we have had it for up 
wards of ninety years 

Names Strongest Reason for State 

Supervision 

“The present system of supervision, 
namely that by states, could not have 
served and continued as it has, had it 
not possessed great merit. It has not 
been wanting in any state nor any sec- 
tion of our country. 

“The strongest reason for a continu- 
ance of state supervision, at least to 
my mind, is that of closeness to the 

people involved I quote from a young 
v irginian who, in old Colonial days, said: 
‘Governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” These words are 
as true today as they were 163 years 
ago. 
“Under our present system, each state 
has its insurance department. It is a 
place where the largest insurance com- 
pany may go for law interpretation or 
for assistance and where the humblest 
citizen may bring his complaint, real or 
imaginary, against any company. Each 
company agent and the insured is guar- 
anteed his right. He knows his case will 
be handled by officers who are his neigh- 
bors, so to speak; officials who are im- 
bued with the tradition of the commu- 


nitv; who have first-hand information 
and who realize that the authority they 
exercise is derived from the consent of 
those 7 Bo are expected to serve In a 
word, the commissioner knows that his 
acts are reviewable by the people of his 


own community His pore tec may 
be called upon to pass on his actions 
He, therefore, is not autocratic, arbi- 
trary, or capricious, but in a judicial and 
fair way treats his neighbor as he would 
be treated. 

“The Insurance Commissioner is in a 
unique position. He, with the well-or- 
ganized department, is more familiar 
with conditions growing out of the in- 
surance business than could possibly be 
known by any other official or organiza 
tion. He knows his people. He is familiar 
with all the elements which affect the 
various phases of insurance throughout 
the state. Through his various contacts 
with policyholders, either direct or in- 
direct, he is better able to judge their 
problems and protect their interests than 
any other branch of the government. 
His knowledge of the business and the 
policyholders of his state upon 
him the responsibility to protect, not 
only the insured, but also the company 


places 


upon which he depends, from unwise 
tendencies in legislation All these ele- 
ments together have built up a_ publi 
sentiment in this country, a faith and 
confidence in the integrity of the insur- 
ance business 

“When a state organization is called 


upon to help a company in trouble, it 
immediately takes into consideration fea- 
tures that are vital, which perhaps a 
far-away bureau would entirely overlook. 
In appraising the holdings of a company, 
the wise supervisor will know that be- 
sides admitted assets, there are those 


Senator Tydings 
(Continued from Page 1) 


dents; Julian S. Myrick, 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; 
Clement L. Despard, president, Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York, 
and Maxwell L. Hoffman, executive sec- 
retary, National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Senator Tydings declared that life in- 
surance has done more to promote the 
unity of the family than any other 
agency; that it has been one of the 
great forces for preservation of con- 
stitutional democracy in the United 
States. After sketching the record of 
life insurance, he was met with spon- 
taneous applause when he said: “Now 
that I have painted in broad strokes the 
picture of what life insurance really 
means to this nation in some of its im- 
portant phases, let me_ burn . letters 
of fire upon your thoughts the fact that 
the great institution of life insurance oa 
always been a private and not a gov- 
ernmental institution.” 

Talks of Politician’s Paradise 

“Turning over life insurance to the 
Federal government would create a pol- 
itician’s paradise and make the amount 
of insurance benefits to be paid an issue 
in political campaigns which would 
threaten safety of the $113,000,000,000 
of security built up by 66,000,000 Ameri- 
cans through private companies that pay 
out in benefits and dividends every dol- 
lar that safe conduct of business per- 
mits,” Senator Tydings continued. 

“Entrance of the government into in- 
surance would bring the promise from 
candidates for office to change the in- 
surance laws so that wider benefits 

paid by the government, with- 


trustee, Na- 


might be 
out regard to whether or not this was 
possible or practical. 

Pays a Tribute to Agents 

“The policyholders of the nation own 
most of our great life insurance com- 
panies. The management of the com- 
panies, the agents in the field and the 
policyholders together have built up this 
great welfare and humanitarian agency,” 
Senator Tydings said. 

“Government, particularly democratic 
government, is a very useful agency of 
mankind,” he declared. “Its primary 
purpose in a democracy is to protect the 
individual, his person and his property, 
and to prohibit practices which are cruel 
and unfair. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted it is not a creator of wealth but 
a consumer of wealth in many respects. 
\lthough beneficent in many phases, it 
is often but a parasite. It does not pro- 
duce a loaf of bread or a yard of cloth. 
It has not a cent of its own but what is 
first taken from the earnings of its citi- 
zens. Government was created to gov- 
ern, to reg 


gulate, not to operate or con- 

trol the private businesses of the nation 
“Where it has attempted to go into 
private business it has generally been 
shown that it has not the efficiency 
which characterizes most private busi- 
nesses. Even in the role of welfare 
agent in these times of stress, it has 
been shown that political influence, 
rather than idealistic purpose, has too 
frequently held government operations 


up to opprobrium 

A Record of Individual Initiative 

“In the field of 
realize that 66 
country are carrying some 125 million 
life insurance policies; that 70% of all 
life insurance is held by the people of 
this nation; that it is all held in private 
companies, which have been uniformly 
and eminently successful: and that the 


when we 
people in this 


insurance, 
million 


non-admissible assets which are of great 
value to an institution. 

‘Among them may I refer to the ‘go- 
ing value’ of an institution, its good will, 
its momentum and its agency force. If 
we are to have individual enterprise in 
an institution, we must get it as closely 
as possible to the individual, and surely 
a state organization is closer to the in- 
dividual involved than a bureau which is 
3,000 miles away.’ 


Bricker Warns Against 
Reserve Exploitation 


PRAISES STATE REGULATION 


Ohio Governor Believes Policyholders 
Would Keep Trust Funds Out of 
Deficit Financing Program 


Speaking on “The State,” Governor 
John W. Bricker of Ohio addressed the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 





in annual convention in New York last 
week. After dealing with the develop- 
ment and growth of Federal centralized 
power he said: 

“Our states must not be made into 
mere provinces. They have played a 
great part in the development of our 
government and the whole structure of 
society. They have been the laboratories 
of governmental processes. They have 
learned from one another and from 
them the Federal government has 
learned much. They reflect the local in- 
terest. They are today the expression 
of local self-government in a_ large 
sense and local government is the very 
foundation of representative government. 
But largely under state regulation and 
authority, business has developed in our 
country, the standards of living have 
been lifted above those of other coun- 
tries and wages of labor have increased 
to higher standards than other nations. 


State Regulation Results 


“Typical of that development in its 
best aspects is the business of life in- 
surance. We have more of it in 
America than in all the rest of the 
world combined. Under state regulation 
the social service of life insurance is un- 
paralleled in history. It is close to the 
lives of people. In it, people have great 
trust. The agent is often a close friend 
and confident of his client. He is a 
part of the community life. 

“Every policyholder looks 
policy as a capital investment. It repre- 
sents savings. It is an expression of 
confidence and even in this depression, 
insurance has in most instances justified 
that confidence. It is based upon that 
fundamental human concept, an integral 
part of the capital system, that some- 
thing must be saved out of today’s in- 
come for tomorrow’s need. That idea of 


upon his 





insurance business has been built up in 
the last 100 years from nothing to one 
of the great business and welfare under- 
takings of the nation; these facts—and 
they are facts—should impel all to keep 
the life insurance business private and 
intact. This is essential, so that these 
companies may continue in the future, as 
they have in the past, to pioneer in the 
light of their experience in all types of 
insurance, with the aim of making insur- 
ance less expensive and with more bene- 
fits, affording wider security, as time 
goes on. This has been the past record 
of these companies and it will be their 
future record, if they are unmolested. 

“We ought to know by now that we 
live in the best country on the face of 
the earth and we ought to know that 
this country has been made the best and 
has attained its present state of prog- 
ress and security through the individual 
initiative of its citizens,” Senator Tyd- 
ings concluded. 

“When government begins to operate 
the businesses of this nation, it begins to 
change the American way for the Fas- 
cist, the Nazi or the Communist way. 
The nations having these forms of gov- 
ernment are the ones who embraced 
planned economy. We are the nation 
which has embraced individual initiative 
and enterprise. Individual initiative and 
enterprise is the essence of American 
civilization—a civilization which will en- 
dure so long as we are wise enough to 
keep our form of government unchanged, 
so long as our people elect to live under 
our present constitutional democracy, 
confident in the belief that the maximum 
of national progress and national se- 
curity will come to us through individual 
initiative, as it has come to us through 
all the years of the past.” 
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saving has developed self-reliance and 
sturdy citizenship. 
Regulation Necessary 

“All this has taken place under state 
regulation and supervision. This regula- 
tion has been necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public. You recognize it as 
well as I do, but the job has been a 
constructive one. You know its develop- 
ment. You know the impact upon your 
business and I think that regulatory au- 
thority has been exercised for the wel- 
fare of the business as well as the 
public. 

“To a large degree insurance has been 
well manager and well regulated. Is it too 
much to say that every dollar added to 
the national debt makes that much less 
the value of insurance assets or savings? 
That great debt can only be paid by 
inflation or taxes, either one of which 
must be taken out of earnings or sav- 
ings of people. 

“It is my judgment that the assets of 
insurance companies have been care- 
fully guarded. I believe the policy- 
holders are determined that those re- 
serves shall not become the ex xperimental 
fund for dreamy economic planners.” 
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Ray Murphy Says Gov’t Annuities 
Would Prove Costly to Taxpayers 


Various statements regarding the saleaction of interest. 


of annuities by the Federal government 
were shown to be mere vagaries by Ray 
D. Murphy, president Actuarial Society 
of America and vice-president and actu- 
ary Equitable Society, in an address to 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in convention in New York last 
week. He said: 

“Tt seems fair to state the if the gov- 
ernment were to sell immediate annuities 
at premium rates 30% than those 
charged by the private companies, it 
would doubtless lose even more than the 
30% re duction. In short, unless the tax- 
payer’s burdens are to be increased, the 
government would have to plan to charge 
more than the companies do. Let us 
now turn to the situation under annual 
premium deferred annuities. Here, again, 
we reach the conclusion that if the gov- 
ernment were to issue this type of annu- 
ity without loss to the treasury, it would 
have to charge substantially higher rates 
than are charged by the life insurance 
companies. 

Method of Investing 

recent press comments on this 
proposal for putting the government into 
the business of selling annuities have 
raised the question whether there is any 
intention of having the government use 
the receipts from this business to invest 
in private securities, thus seeking to 
avoid the low interest yield of its own 
obligations that would apply if it merged 
the receipts into its general funds. Such 
a use of the funds would take our gov- 
ernment an additional step along the 
path toward some type of socialistic or- 
der, and if such a plan is put forward 
it must be dealt with in that light. 

“Likewise, if a major motive for this 
proposal turns out to be a desire to raise 
funds from a new source for government 
expenditure or for refinancing part of 
the government debt, then it is clear 
that the proposal to have the govern- 
ment issue annuities at lower rates than 
the companies charge is one which 
threatens to be costly to the treasury. 

“All of the many available facts on 
this subject clearly demonstrate that this 
proposal is one which should be _ re- 
jected and that the private enterprise of 
the life insurance companies should be 
allowed to continue to furnish the 
mechanism for this form of individual 
voluntary provision for old age, encour- 
aged rather than hindered by our Fed- 
eral government.” 

Subject Misunderstood 

It will be recalled that United States 
Senator Wagner of New York favors 
having the Federal government make 
available for voluntary purchase annui- 
ties not in excess of $100 a month. It 
has been reported in the press that 
such annuities might be sold by the gov- 
ernment for 30% less than life insur- 


less 


“Some 


ance companies charge, and that the 
companies are interested primarily in the 
sale of annuities providing more than 


$100 a month. Mr. Murphy said: 

“Press reports contain such a miscon- 
ception of the operations of the insur- 
ance companies and threaten such seri- 
ous financial losses to the Federal treas- 
ury with, T believe, little benefit to those 
who need to look to government for 
financial assistance that the fullest in- 
formation possible should be brought out 
before the country embarks upon any 
such course. 

Usual Government Procedure 

“The sale of annuities by governments 
has commonly, in the past, been a device 
which was resorted to for the purpose 
of raising new funds for governmental 
expenditure, often for the prosecution of 
War, or as a part of a plan to refund 
governmental obligations already in ex- 
istence. 

“The private sale of annuities origi- 
nated in medieval times. Curiously 
enough, the use of life annuities as a 
vehicle of finance was employed by the 
church and thereby given its sanction, 
notwithstanding that it was in the fore- 
front of those who condemned the ex- 


In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Church of Rome employed life 
annuities extensively to carry on its 
philanthropic work. 
Government Financing 

“The first instance on record of the 
use of life annuities for the financing 
of affairs of a national government was 
in 1554, when Holland raised 200,000 
guilders to supply the expenses of a 
war with France. Half of this sum was 
raised by the sale of annuities. Another 
method for raising money was the lot- 
tery. Not unrelated to the system of 
lotteries was the system of tontines, 
developed originally in France in the 
seventeenth century. 

Adverse Selection 

“In England, the first attempt to raise 
funds for national financing by means 
of life annuities was made in 1692. The 
purpose of this loan was to raise a mil- 
lion pounds to finance the war with 
France. An appreciable portion of this 
loan was subscribed by the Dutch who 
selected their nominees largely from 
among young girls who, because of their 
greater prospect of longevity, were ex- 
pected to prove profitable investments 
for the subscribers. This appears to 
have been the first studied effort at se- 
lection against a fund. The acceptance 
of subscriptions from foreign countries 
strongly suggests that the undertaking 
had as its primary purpose the raising 
of government funds and not the bet- 


terment of social conditions in Britain. 

“In 1808 the British government first 
embarked upon the sale of life annuities 
as an integral part of its regular fiscal 
policy. An act of Parliament provided 
for the application of the proceeds to 
the reductions of the outstanding long- 
term debt. The sale of annuities quite 
frankly and obviously was intended to 
supplement the government's sinking 
fund operations. 

Effect on Consols 

“An important new feature was intro- 
duced into this plan. Since annuities 
were to be granted in exchange for con- 
sols, proper account had to be taken of 
the varying rates of interest on money 
represented by the variation in the price 
of consols. Ever since that time the 
price of British Government annuities 
has varied automatically with the price 
of consols. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the government debt increased more 
than tenfold. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it was largely in the 
form of perpetual 3% stocks or consols. 
The sinking fund operations established 
in 1786 by William Pitt were in full 
operation. 

“Spencer Perceval, chancellor of the 
exchequer, in 1808 explained the pur- 
pose of this new plan in the following 
way. ‘The operation of the sinking fund 
has recently very much increased the 
price of stocks. The measure I propose 
will tend to increase the price of stocks 
and it will at the same time secure the 
redemption, at a low price, of so much 
stock as may be transferred antecedent 
to the rise produced.’ 

Plan a Failure 

“The chancellor wanted to have his 

cake and eat it too. Subsequent events 
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proved this venture to be a costly one 
in government financing. John Finlaison, 
who subsequently became the govern- 
ment actuary, was one of the first to 
draw attention to the inadequacy of the 
annuity rates based on the Northampton 


Table. He showed two things: First, 
that the government annuity rates 
charged per unit of income were much 


too low, and, second, that proper rates 
should be higher for females than for 
males. In 1828 the government annuity 
act was repealed pending further study 
and discussion. 
Speculation in Annuities 

“After the lapse of nearly a year the 
sale of government annuities was re- 
sumed under an act of Parliament in 
1829 at rates based upon the new mor- 
tality experience compiled by Finlaison 
as a result of his investigations. Upon 
the adoption of the 1829 government 
annuity rates the astute English investor 
was not slow to take advantage of the 
almost unbelievable opportunity for real- 
izing huge profits by purchasing annui- 
ties on the lives of old people of better 
than ordinary health. Precautionary 
measures put a stop to the excessive 
profit taking at the government’s ex- 
pense but a milder form of selection 
against the government undoubtedly 
continued. 

Views of Actuary 

“In 1856 Frederick Hendriks, actuary, 
concluded that the government’s opera- 
tions in life annuities, employed for the 
of converting perpetual stocks, 


purpose 
had resulted in an estimated loss over 
the entire period of forty-seven years 


of £9,270,000 sterling in the conversion of 
£26,079,000 market value of perpetual 
stocks. After having been subjected to 
much criticism, the government’s sinking 
fund had in fact been abolished in 1829, 
in the same year the life annuity plan 
was remodeled. Hendricks said: 

“‘The granting of such life annuities 
terminable annuities constitutes 
nothing more nor less than a business 
operation, and can only be carried on 
subject to the methods and speculative 
risks of business. These are speculations 
and risks which it is questionable wheth- 
er any government should expose itself 
to.’ 

“The sale of annuities by the British 
Government has continued down to the 
present time. In 1882 this branch of the 
business was transferred to the Post 
Office Savings Bank. The proceeds from 
these sales were also used to reduce the 
national debt. Periodic readjustments ot 
rates have been necessary. At no time has 
Great Britain’s activity in selling annui- 
ties been extensive. 

Canadian Experience 

“In 1908 the Dominion Parliament at 
Canada enacted a statute authorizing the 
government to sell annuities under the 
supervision of a minister to be appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. It was not 
intended that the annuity business be 
maintained as an adjunct to government 
fiscal policy. Nevertheless, this act pro- 
vides that all monies received shall form 
a part of the consolidated revenue fund 
and that monies payable under the act 
shall be payable out of said consolidated 
revenue fund. Special representatives 
have been appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions. They are paid a commission. 

“That even the present government 
rates, with their underlying basis of 4% 
interest and no provision for expenses, 
still offer an attractive subsidy to the 
well-to-do purchaser is indicated. It is 
obvious that have been incurred 
by the government from year to year 

““As to the current proposal in th 
United States: A very high percentage 
of all annuitv contracts issued provide 
income of $100 or less a month. Those 
which do not exceed $100 a month in- 
come constitute 92%. There are about 
1,500,000 annuity contracts outstanding 

Government Bound to Lose 

“As to the government's ability to sell 
annuities at 30% less than the life com- 
panies charge: Only part of the present 
expenses incurred by the companies 
could be avoided by the government 
Therefore if the government were to 
sell such contracts at 30% less than com- 
pany rates it is clear that almost the 


and 


losses 


entire reduction would prove to be a 
direct loss to the treasury.” 
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AGENTS’ BALANCES AND 
THE WAR 
According to figures which have been 
Hartley D. McNairn, Super- 
intendent of for the 
of Ontario, which figures have been pre- 


issued by 
Insurance Province 
sented to members of the standing com- 
mittee of the 
tendents of 


Association of Superin- 
Insurance of the provinces 
of Canada, agents’ overdue balances in 
Ontario showed a sharp increase in the 
September quarter as compared with the 
preceding three months. 


Mr. Mc- 
considered as 


Dealing with this situation, 


Nairn says they may be 
view of the fact there is 
that the 


disturbance of 


favorable in 


no doubt outbreak of war 


caused a business and 


collections and it is possible these fig- 


ures were influenced by existing condi- 
tions. 

The aggregate amount of balances re- 
ported by the companies only as ninety 
days or more overdue is $414,320 for the 
quarter ended with September 30, 1939. 


This is the highest figure in many years 


and shows a gain of $178,710 over the 
figure given as of June 30, 1939. On 
September 30, 1938, agents’ balances 


overdue, as reported by companies only, 
totaled $380,238 


It is interesting to note from figures 
provided by Mr. McNairn that business 
classed as “old” business still forms a 


large percentage of overdue balances. Of 
the $414,320 for the September quarter 
of this year, new business accounts for 
$319,194 and old business $95,125, or al- 
most 25% of total overdue balances. 
ROLLING LIKE A SNOWBALL 
It takes a Jot to arouse the insurance 


business, and it is aroused. Rare is the 


day when somebody in insurance either 


an association man, a commissioner or 


some other insurance man is not taking 
up cudgels for state 
the 


insurance 


supervision, or de- 


fending American Agency System 


in life or paying 


the youngish men of SEC, 


respects to 
or making a 
strong argument for the preservation of 
private enterprise 

SEC spokesmen insist in private con- 
that the fraternity 
need have no concern because of events 
Washington, but 
from the avalanche of speeches and in 
the subject given 
by insurance people there is scepticism 


versations agency 


happening in judging 


terviews on made or 

I 
Irrespective of uncertainty relative to 
Washington objectives as far as agency 
system is concerned, there does not seem 


to be doubt that Federal control of in 


surance is wanted by SEC. There isn’t 
doubt, either, that SEC is sympa- 
thetic with the Wagner annuity idea. 
It is 
which 


any 


insurance 
the 
Its proponents 


Federal control of 


has started to roll largest 
snowball of opposition. 
admitting defects in state supervision, 
the fight to the finish for its retention is 
well 


it in 


under way. Commissioners began 
Since that meeting of the 
commissioners there have been a num- 
ber of talks on the subject, and_ this 
week the American Life Convention 
made public a masterly diagnosis of the 
subject. 


Biloxi. 


The Minnesota commissioner, 
refusing to fill out the SEC question- 
naire blank about the Departments, has 
blasted SEC as an opponent of state 
supervision. Although the Wagner an- 
nuity act will not reach Congress until 
it convenes it is already subject of a 
nation-wide attack on the theory that if 
enacted, it will be another Governmental 
invasion into the field of private enter- 
prise. 

This year the addresses of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
were unusually pertinent. The speakers, 
including Governor Bricker of Ohio, left 
no doubt in the minds of their audience 
of what life insurance means to the 
nation and the necessity of protecting it 
from all assaults. 

One of the most effective talks on the 
general subject made this week was that 
of Senator Tydings of Maryland who 
urged the public to look with extreme 
caution upon all attempts of Government 
to set itself up in the insurance busi- 
Another important talk was that 
of Senator O’Mahoney before the Board 
of Trade in which property rights and 
the necessity of property 


ness. 


ownership 
were emphasized. 





No “Peace” Insurance at Lloyd’s 

Recent efforts to insure against “peace” 
caused a paradoxical situation to arise at 
Lloyd’s. Reports of insurances against 
peace before the end of the year at 10% 
and similar insurances for longer periods 
at an additional 10% per month led to a 
rush of inquiries. 3rokers, however, 
were forced to inform their clients that 
the policy must contain the war exclu- 
sions clause, which would entirely nullify 
the contract. This clause specifically ex- 
cludes “claims directly or indirectly oc- 
casioned by, happening through, or in 
consequence of war, etc.” As peace must 
be considered an indirect 


consequence 
of war, this means that no claims could 
be paid under policies containing the 
clause. Consequently no actual business 


has been transacted. 








GEORGE A. MOSZKOVSKI 


George A. Moszkovski, president Amer- 
ican International Underwriters Corp., 
will celebrate his twentieth year in in- 
surance on January 2. He leaves early 
in January on a business trip which will 
take him to Argentine, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru and Colombia, South America. Mr. 
Moszkovski first joined A.I.U. as a mem- 
ber of American Asiatic Underwriters in 
Shanghai, China, early in 1920, after a 
colorful career as an officer in the Im- 
perial Russian Army, and later, follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Russian Revo- 
lution, serving with the British forces in 
Persia and Vladivostok, Siberia. In 1928 
Mr. Moszkovski came to New York to 
take charge of the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corp., became its 
president and has been largely instru- 
mental in its development and rapid 
growth. 

* * ok 


Miss Alice Blake Critchett, gifted 
daughter of E. H. Critchett, assistant 
secretary, Massachusetts Bonding, was 
recently interviewed over WOR and the 
Mutual network in connection with her 
research work in wartime France as a 
Phi Beta Kappa Fellow. Miss Critchett, 
who holds degrees conferred by Mt. 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, the Sorbonne in 
Paris and the University of Nancy, in 
France, recently wrote an article for the 
official magazine of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity which presented an interest- 
ing and illuminating exposition of con- 
ditions as they currently exist in France. 
Early last July she went abroad to gath- 
er material for a book she is now pre- 
paring on “Anatole France as Influenced 
by Voltaire.” But when war was de- 
clared she necessarily returned home and 
is now doing as much reference work as 
she can at the Widener Library. Her 
volume, however, will not be completed 
until cessation of the war permits her to 
return to Paris for a half vear of re- 
search. 

* * x 

Bernard P. Carter, manager at Rich- 
mond, Va., for a group of fire com- 
panies, was in Roanoke, Va., this week 
making an address before a meeting of 
the Roanoke Chamber of Commerce on 
the subject of consumer cooperatives. 
The principal point he stressed in his 
talk was that they should be made to 
pay taxes just as merchants and other 
neople do operating private enterprises 
for profit. Representatives of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
were also present at the meeting. Re- 
cently he made similar talks before the 
retail merchants of Newport and ad- 
iacent territory and before meetings in 
Danville and Martinsville, Va. 





TEDDY DUNSHEE 
Kenneth H. Dunshee of the Home of 


New York Fleet, and Mrs. Dunshee 
caught their 2-year-old son, Teddy, in 
an expectant mood, sitting on his sled, 
presumably awaiting Santa Claus’ ar- 
rival as the picture above suggests. This 
is the Dunshees’ Christmas picture 
card. Speaking about that sled, Teddy’s 
father “discovered” it in the barn of 
an old New Jersey farm, and prizes it 
as an antique of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Dunshee, who is one of the best 
research men in insurance advertising 


ranks, says the sled is built almost 
exactly like an old-fashioned horse 
cutter. 

oe * 
Miss Katharine Hill, daughter of 


William P. Hill, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Fire .& Marine, was chosen by 
William H. Palmer, Jr., board chairman 
of the V. F. & M., as his partner to 
lead the debutante figure at the first 
dance of the Richmond German Club, 
Monday evening, December 18. Miss 
Hill is making her bow to Richmond so- 
ciety this season. Mr. Palmer, who is 
her cousin, is a son of the late Colonel 
William H. Palmer, for many years 
president of the V. F. & M. 
x * x 


Mrs. Joseph C. Thoms, wife of a New- 
ark agent, has been elected secretary of 
the Women’s Metropolitan Golf Asso- 
ciation. She is also secretary of the 
Women’s New Jersey Golf Association. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Thoms have won 
many golf prizes. 

* * OF 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Teets of Ham- 
burg, N. J., and Donald C. Butcher, Jr., 
of Freehold, N., J., were married re- 
cently in the Hamburg Baptist Church. 
Mr. Butcher is connected with the 
Mount - Butcher Insurance Agency in 
Freehold, an office established in 1870. 

* * * 


Lawrence Henry Koopman, 60 year old 
Buffalo, N. Y., insurance agent, was 
slugged and robbed of $55 by three as- 
sailants who accosted him as he was 
making collections. Mr. Koopman strug- 
gled but was knocked down by a blow 
in the face. 

x * * 

G. Cecil Moore, general manager of 
the Imperial Life of Canada, has been 
elected a director of the company. He 
has been associated with the Imperial 
Life since 1897. 

x * * 

Paul Dobson, a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, has been made 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the Minneapolis Round Table ot 
Christians and Jews. 
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Resignation of Manager W. P. Lau 
of Insurance Men’s Club 

There are few prominent executives 
in the fire and casualty insurance busi- 
ness in the United States and Canada 
who are not personally known by Wil- 
liam P. Lau, who is to retire in January 
of the Drug & Chemical 
Club of New York. Its able manager 
for many years, the cuisine of the club 
has been one of the best of any of the 
clubs in the metropolis. 

The Drug & Chemical Club, which 
has more than 600 members, 90% of 
whom are insurance people, is forty-five 
vears old. For many years it was at 
100 William Street and in its earlier 
days most of the tenants of the build- 
ings in its vicinity were in the drug or 
chemical business. The World War saw 
the failure of numerous chemical con- 
cerns. Old-established houses in that 
line disappeared from American business 
life in considerable number. 

Since he started working, Mr. Lau’s 
career has been with restaurants, hotels 
and clubs. He began with the old 
Southern Hotel in St. Louis in 1886. One 
of the finest hotels in America, it was 
a great rendezvous for men in public 
life. Its barkeeps could mix mint juleps 
as fast as modern soda jerkers can ne- 
gotiate a coca cola and lime. 

Going to Chicago Mr. Lau _ entered 
the service of another famous _ hotel. 
It was the old Palmer House which had 
the floor of its barber shop paved with 
silver dollars. Next, he went with the 
Antlers in Colorado Springs. It was as 
manager of the old States Restaurant 
at Adams Street and State, Chicago, 
however, where he became _ nationally 
known to many of America’s top celebri- 
ties in politics and the stage. Under 
his regime the States Restaurant got 
out special sets of postal cards with pic- 
tures in color of stage favorites who 
patronized the restaurant. The States 
Restaurant was owned by Herman 
Grossman who owned the well-known 
magazines, Red Book and Green Book. 
Before coming to New York Mr. Lau 
was receiver for Carlings Restaurant, 
St. Paul. 

Mr. Lau came to the Drug Club as 
manager in 1908. In the old days, when 
certain members thought no vacation 
was complete unless they went up to the 
Canadian woods and lakes and brought 
down deer, there were numerous venison 
parties in the club given by sportsmen 
after their return from successful hunt- 
ing trips. As game hunting declined in 
popularity, either through the operation 
of game laws or disappearance of deer 
at many places where formerly they 
were found, that type of luncheon be- 
gan to fade. It was replaced by a spe- 
cial fish luncheon based on the fact that 
members sent back part of their catch 
while on angling vacations in the wilds. 
One member whose friends gather at the 
Drug & Chemical Club for an annual 
fish luncheon is Alva R. Hanners, man- 
ager of the Commercial Union’s metro- 
politan department, who does his salmon 
and trout fishing in Newfoundland. Some 


as manager 




















cf the fish at the Hanners luncheons 
have weighed as much as forty pounds. 
Another member who has given lunch- 
eons which have been outstanding from 
standpoint of cuisine is John J. King, 
president of Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
Mr. Lau will soon leave for St. Louis 
where he will visit his mother, 91 years 
old. Then he wiil go to W ilmette, Ill, 
which will be his future home. 
x ok x 
Cecil V. Lindley, Jr., to Enter 
Ministry 
Cecil V. Lindley, Jr., former member 
of the staff of The Eastern Under- 
writer, has resigned from the publicity 
staff of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
and will enter the New-Church Theologi- 


cal School, Cambridge, Mass. There he 
will prepare for the ministry of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, better 


known as the Swedenborgian Church. 

I asked Mr. Lindley to tell me some- 
thing about the remarkable history of 
that church. Since beginning to follow 
the lives of insurance men I have met 
a number of them who were converts 
to Swedenborg. 

Emanuel Swedenbcrg was a brilliant 
scientist who lived from 1688 to 1772. 
During his scientific period he published 
numerous theories which were far ahead 
of his time. One of his deductions was 
the existence of the electron and he pre- 
dicted numerous other scientific phenom- 
ena which were not to be discovered by 
other scientists until long after his death. 

The last third of Swedenborg’s life 
was spent in revelation of a new theol- 
ogy. Strictly speaking, his teachings are 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, but in- 
dependent of both. His revelations were 
much in disagreement with current doc- 
trine. Considered a heretic, he was 
practically banished from Sweden. After 


_leaving that country balance of his life 


was spent in London. Some years ago 
his remains were disinterred and taken 
to the Cathedral at Upsala, Sweden, and 
reburied with honors. 

A few years after Swedenborg’s death 
the New-Church was founded in Eng- 
land. Although it never grew great in 
size it has exercised a marked influence 


in various parts of the world. Branches 
were organized in the United States, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth 


century the New-Church was an impor- 
tant philosophical force in this country. 
Emerson, although not in agreement 
with some of the Swedenborgian beliefs, 
found it a tremendously stimulating the- 


ology. Since the middle of last century 
many of the New-Church ideas have 
been paralleled in other Protestant 
churches so that the differences have 


been minimized. 

“Because New-Church doctrine is 
soundly logical and uses natural science 
as witness to its truth I believe that 
his doctrine should have a great appeal 
to people of the present scientific era,” 
said Mr. Lindley. “Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that the nature of Swedenborgian 
writings makes them particularly capable 


of application to present day situations.” 


Helen Keller is probably the best 
known member of the New-Church to- 
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day. In Boston for many years one of 
its leading members was the late Clar- 
ence Barron, publisher of the Wall 
Street Journal and head of the Boston 
News Bureau. 

* * 
“News From Home” in New Dress 

The agency publication of the com- 
panies in the Home Fleet—News from 
Home—has picked the holiday season 
for its appearance in a new format, much 
larger in shape, and entirely new artistic 
and typographical dress. Cover illustra- 
tion in colors is a painting by George 
Wright of Christmas carol singers of 
many decades ago. The text of the pub- 
lication consists of articles and illustra- 
tions, such as might be used by a mag- 
azine of general readers, presenting fea- 
tures of unusual historic or literary in- 
terest. On the inside front cover page 
appears a cut of Charles Dickens with a 
facsimile of the initial page of his manu- 
script of “A Christmas Carol.” He 
wrote this famous story when 31 years 
old, completing it hurriedly in Decem- 
ber, 1843, in order to realize money for 
payment of debts. 

Another corking good illustrated fea- 
ture is of Clara Barton, founder of the 
American Red Cross, alone with a pic- 
ture of her birthplace in North Oxford, 
Mass. She was born on Christmas Day, 
1821. Two new departures in the maga- 
zine are a page of digest from insurance 
papers and a page of news from Wash- 
ington, having largely to do with the 
government activities, and also some 
data which gives opportunity for pro- 
ducers to get more business at the na- 
tional capital. 

The central pages of the issue con- 
tain in colors facsimiles of the 1940 auto- 
mobile license plates of all states. An- 


other feature in the magazine is a 
story about the H. V. Smith Musenm 
Collection in the Home’s head office 


building, William and Maiden Lane. This 
feature includes a page picture of ancient 
firemen’s hat fronts and presentation 
shields. 

Kenneth H. Dunshee is editor of News 
From Home. C. Arthur Borg is adver- 
tising manager of the Home Fleet. 

* * x 
Arthu- Snvder 

Arthur Snyder. who is responsible for 
bringing about the organization of the 
insurance section of the New York Board 
of Trade and was temnorary chairman of 
the first meeting of that section. is chief 
financial officer of Alfred M. Best Co., 
of which he is treasurer. He is also 
manager of its advertising denartment 
and has personal charge of its Recom- 
mended Attorneys and Recommended 
Adiusters publications. He has heen 


with the Alfred M. Best Co. since 1923. 

Mr. Snvder attended public schools in 
New York City and for three vears went 
to New York Universitv at night. In 
the daytime he worked in the account- 
ing department of a Brooklvn mill en- 
gaged in dye manufacture. 


He became 
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treasurer and vice-president of the Muil- 
ton Zeisler Construction Co., builder of 
a number of buildings in the marine in- 
surance district, largely in Beaver Street. 
The firm also built the old Mouquin’s 
restaurant. He lives in Valley Stream, 
L. I, and when 26 years old he was 
Justice of the Peace for a year, during 
which time he handled 1,200 cases. 

In the World War he served two years 
in the United States Navy; was on the 
Mongolia under Commander Emory Rice 
when it sank the first submarine in the 


World War. Gunnery officer of Mon- 
golia was the late Commander Bruce 
Ware, who later became a Prudential 
agent in G. A. Eubank agency, 40 Wall 
Street. 

Mr. Snyder married Miss Kathryn 
Staubitzer. They have four children: 


Arthur, Jr., Margaret, Jean and Billy. 
His hobbies are fishing and gardening. 
He has a 30-foot boat at Babylon, L. 1., 
and does his angling in Great South Bay 
and Florida. Each Winter he goes to 
Florida with a party of men on a fishing 


trip. In 1938 the Hearst publications 
held a national fishing contest. Mr. 
Snyder won first place, Mrs. Snyder 


Arthur, Jr., is a good 
Maine shooting 


tenth. Their son, 
marksman and won the 
championship this year. 
Mr. Snyder is a vice-president of New 
York Board of Trade. He told the writer 
that the board has several commercial 
divisions, and he thought it about time 
an insurance division should be included 
He succeeded in interesting prominent 
insurance men in all branches of the 
business, and there are now about sev- 
enty members of the insurance section. 
Among them are the following: 
working committee: E. M. Allen, 
National Surety; Albert N. Butler, Corroon & 
Reynolds; a Cartlidge, Royal-L iverp 001 ; 
Floyd N. Dull, Continental Casualty; W 
Elwell, Royal Exchange; Wallace Falvey, “Mass 
B. & I1.; Andrew Friberg, Johnson & Higgins; 


Original 


C. C. Gardiner, Hartford Steam B.; G, A. Goet 
schius, Northern of N. Y.; T. L. Haff, Europea 
Gen.; J. E. Lewis, Aetna Life; S. D. McComb, 
Marine Office of Amer.; W. E. McKell, N. ¥ 
Casualty; W D. Maus, M: irsh & a ennan; L 
Gustam Moses, 111 John Street Corp.; Walter 
Owens, U. S. Casualty; J. Lester Parsons, 


Crum & Forster; J. S. 
Ind.; H. W. Schaefer, Schaefer Co. 

E. Sprague, Home; C. P. Stewart, Frank B ‘Ha 
& Co.; W. D. Winter, Atlantic Mutual; Arthur 
Snyder, A. M. Best Co. 

Some other members of the insurance 
section follow: 

B. M. Culver and 
America Fore; Hendon Chubb Chubl x ) 
William J. Reynolds, Corroon & Reyn olds : Wil 
liam H. Koop, Great American; Kenneth ‘Seen 
cer, Globe Indemnity; J. Irvine, Phoenix 
Assurance; W. 4 Tomlins and H. P. Dunham, 
American Surety; J. Arthur Nelson, New 
sterdam Casualty; George H. Rain ey, Unit 
States Guarantee; Richard V. Goodwin, Fire 
man’s Fund Ind.; D. St. C. Moorhead, Employ 
ers Re.; J. W. Russell, Aetna (Fire). 

H. A. Kearney, Hartford A. & I.; Welles I 
Alles, Ste andard Accident; Alonzo Gore Oakley, 
U. & G.; R. S. Choate, American Auto 
a Eugene C. Rich ard. American of New 
ark; L. J. Stillman, Century; W. L. Chambers, 
N. B : J. Stoddard Johnston, Equitable 


Phillips, Great Americs ani 
: M. 


Frank A hristense: 
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Society; Edwin Stewart, Excess; G. W. Crist, 
Ir.. F. & D.; S. T. Brown, Glens Falls; Georg 
W. Graham, Hartford Fire; Arthur Blanchard, 
Tondon G. & A George Kramer, Butchers 


Mutual Cas. 
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N. Y. Board of Trade 
Forms Ins. Section 


EDWARD M. ALLEN CHAIRMAN 





Mortimer E. Sprague Vice-Chairman; 
Aim to Further Goodwill and Un- 
derstanding of the Public 





the New York Board of 
Trade formally organized an insurance 
section of that body at a meeting of 
representatives of all lines of insurance 
held Monday in the Aetna Assembly 
Room at 100 William Street, New York 
City. Arthur Snyder of Alfred M. 
Co., acted as chairman. 

By-laws were adopted which stated the 
objects of the section are to further the 
goodwill and understanding of the insur- 
ance-buying public and to advocate such 
measures as may be conducive to a pros- 
perity based upon fair dealings and sound 
economic principles. 


Edward M. Allen, 


Members of 


Best 


executive vice-presi- 


dent of the National Surety Corp., was 
elected chairman of the new section, 
with Mortimer E. Sprague, vice-presi- 


dent of the Home, as vice-chairman. J. 
E. Lewis, vice-president of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., was elected a 
delegate to represent the section on the 


board of directors of the New York 
Board of Trade. 
Other members of the executive 


com- 


mittee are S. D. McComb, manager of 
the Marine Office of America; Wallace 
Falvey, vice Fee Massachusetts 


Bonding; W. E. McKell, president, New 
York C Abert H. W. Schaefer, presi- 
dent, H. W. Schaefer Co.; William D. 
Winter, president, Atlantic Mutual; H. 
ae ‘artlidg xe, deputy United States man- 


ager, Royal-Liverpool groups; Floyd N. 
Dull, vice - president, Continental Casu- 
alty, and Arthur Snyder. 


One of Oldest Civic Bodies 


With more than half a century of ex- 
perience (the New York Board of Trade, 
now entering its sixty-seventh year, is 
one of the oldest civic organizations in 
this city) the Board of Trade has found 
that business men generally can more 
efficiently operate by means of sections 
affiliated with the Board of Trade per- 
mitting them more closely to follow their 
own business and yet have constantly 
available the prestige. experience and 
services of the LCoard of Trade. 

For years the New York Board of 
Trade has had such separate affiliated 
sections as drug, chemical and _ allied 
trades section, textile section, real estate 
section, Young Men’s Board of Trade, 


transportation section, and warehouse 
section. 
[he insurance business is well repre- 


sented in the Board of Trade as is indi- 
cated by the special committee that has 


for some months been studying the 
formation of an insurance section and 
arranging for the necessary details. The 


insurance section committee consists of 
the following: 

_Edward M. Allen, executive vice - president, 
National Surety; Albert N. Butler, vice-president, 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc.; H. T. Cartlidge, dep- 


uty U. S. manager, Royal; Floyd N. Dull, 
E. W. E 


president, Continental 





W. Schaefer Co.; 
resident and 


Mortimer *. : 
ecretary, Home; C. P 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Promotions Announced 
By the Travelers Fire 


JERVEY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





Kirkland Made Secretary of Southern 
Department; Lee Appointed As- 
sistant Treasurer 





One addition to the staff of all of the 
insurance companies and two 
changes in the official staff of the Trav- 
elers Fire and Charter Oak 
announced by President L. 
Zacher after the meetings of directors 
Monday. Charles P. Jervey, who has 
been secretary of the Southern depart- 
ment of the Travelers Fire and Charter 
Oak Fire, was made assistant secretary 
of both companies with enlarged coun- 
try-wide responsibilities, and W. C. Kirk- 
land, who has been superintendent of 
agencies, was made secretary of the 
Southern department. 

Mr. Jervey began his insurance work 
in Atlanta, Ga., and was office manager 
in the Southern department of the In- 
surance Co. of North America in that 
city when he went to the Travelers Fire 
September 1, 1925. In 1927 he was made 
assistant manager of the Southern de- 
partment of the Travelers Fire and later 
in the same year assistant secretary of 
the department. In June, 1934, he was 
made secretary of the Southern depart- 
ment and also given executive supervi- 
sion of brokerage, general cover and 
country-wide business. 


W. C. Kirkland’s Career 


Mr. Kirkland’s early experiences in the 
insurance business were in the South 
and he left the position of assistant sec- 
retary of the America Fore Companies 
attached to their Western department 
offices in Chicago to become district 
manager of the Travelers Fire February 
1, 1925. In that position he was located 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Travelers 


Fire were 
Edmund 


North British Field 
Changes in N. Y. State 


BECOME EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1 





Place Gets Queens County and Staten 
Island; Casey Eastern N. Y. Field 
and Soule Suburban 

Effective January 1, 1940, the following 
field assignments have 
by R. T. Stewart, secretary of the Middle 
department of the North British & Mer- 
cantile Group, for the purpose of con- 
centrating fields in order to bring about 
even greater efficiency in service to their 
agents. ; 

Edwin H. Place, special agent who for- 


been announced 


merly traveled Long Island and Staten 
Island, is assigned to supervise agents 
for all five companies in the group lo- 
cated in Queens County and Staten 
Island only. Mr. Place has had ten 
years’ field experience and his abilities 
are well known in agency ranks. This 
year he is celebrating his twenty-fifth 


anniversary with the group. His head- 
quarters will be 150 William Street, New 
York, and also 668 Chauncey Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Due to the death of Walter J. Roberts, 
John J. Casey, special agent formerly in 
suburban territory, is now transferred to 
eastern New York territory where he 
will supervice agents of all five compa- 
nies in the group. He will be associated 
with Special Agent R. O. Reid, who has 
been in the Albany office for the past 
five years. Under the present arrange- 
ment Mr. Reid will supervise agents of 
all five companies in the territory north 
of the Albany County line. Mr. Casey 
will handle territory south of that line. 
Home office and field experience qualify 
Mr. Casey to handle his increased re- 
sponsibilities, and he will make his head- 
quarters at 90 State Street, Albany. , 

John B. Soule is appointed special 
agent to supervise Eastern suburban ter- 
ritory, made up of Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, which were formerly handled 
by Messrs. Place and Casey. Mr. Soule 
has been with the organization since 
December, 1927, beginning as examiner 
for eastern New York and latterly for 
the past three years as inspector for 


the Middle department. He is well 
qualified by knowledge and experience to 
assist agents with their underwriting 
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Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 
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Premium Reserve 
Other Liabilities 
Net Surplus 
*Total Assets 


* New York Insurance De 
On the basis of June 30, 1939, 
would be $1,209,604.97. 


New York Office: 80 John St. 
Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 





STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement June 30, 1939 
Cee ee $1,500,000.00 





* New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
On the basis of June 30, 1939, Market Quotation for all bonds and stocks 
this Company's total Admitted Assets would be $6,493,229.15 
and the Surplus would be $3,254,551.03. 


A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres. 
“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement June 30, 1939 
<imiadceil $1,000,000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve...... 





ance Depa rtment Valuation Basis. 
Market Quotation for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $5,888,482.89 and the Surplus 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
J.F.Nubel, Vice-Pres. 


1,534,021.37 

204,656.75 
3,170,746.29 
6,409,424.41 


S. C. Kline, Secy. 


1,855,949.71 
1,524,124.00 

298,804.21 
1,084,891.69 
5.763,769.61 


A.J.Couch, Resident V.-P. 














A welcome addition to your busi- 
ness library—an aid to profitable 
business building. This booklet gives 
you useful facts about insuring Amer- 
ican properties abroad, valuable in- 
formation about the Home-Foreign 
insurance market—so_ impor- 
tant to brokers and agents— 
all condensed into a few fast- 


reading, fact-dealing pages. 


Interesting, informative, it's 
called ADDED IMPETUS be- 
it will add momentum 
to your sales. It's just off the 
. and is yours for the 
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problems and the development of busi- 
He will make his headquarters at 
New York, and also 
Albans, N. Y. 


ness. 
150 William Street, 
116-27 223rd Street, St. 





NOVEMBER FIRE LOSS LOWER 





Was $27,248,160, About $1,400,000 Under 
Same Month of 1938; Eleven Months’ 
Losses $285,539,000 

Fire losses in November in the United 
States amounted to $27,248,160, accord- 
ing to figures of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This compares with 
$28,658,695 in the same month last year 
and with $23,849,673 in November, 1937. 
For the first eleven months of 1939 fire 
losses are estimated at $285,539,640, as 
against $269,291,056 for the same period 
last year and with $254,547,142 for the 
first eleven months of 1937. 





Riggs General Manager In 
Washington for Home Fleet 


L. W. Riggs has been advanced by 
the Home of New York Fleet to be 
general manager of the Washington, 
D. C., office. He succeeds Felix Har- 
grett who is now assistant secretary at 
the home office. Mr. Riggs, after suc- 
cessful experience as a local agent, be- 
came a company state agent and later 
was brought to the home office as a 
general agent. For the last two years 
he has been manager of the Boston ser- 
vice office for three companies in the 
Home Fleet. 


HARRY MAAS REACHES 65 

Harry Maas, New York insurance 
broker, was felicitated December 14 on 
the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday 
anniversary. He is in the Henry Sobel 
& Co. office, 116 John Street. Last May, 
when Mr. Maas reached his fiftieth year 
in insurance, he was given a dinner at- 
tended by many notables. 
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Buckets to Hook and Ladder 


Story of American Fire Protection From Colonial Days 
To the Present a Great Tradition; Conquering 


The Menace of Flame 


By John N. Cosgrove 


American Reserve Insurance Co. 


Fire is an enemy which reaches its 
red fingers into every phase of our na- 
tional life. It is a paralyzing foe which 
attacks unexpectedly and respects neither 
high nor low places. It destroys finan- 
cially, morally and socially. 

Americans have faced the fire menace 
bravely from colonial days up to the 
present time. Their struggles with fire 


constitute a glorious tradition and I pro- 
pose to review briefly the history of men 


JOHN N. COSGROVE 


among us who have been and are en- 
gaged in the conflict that will never end. 

The soldiers in this common cause at 
first were our gallant volunteer brigade 
men who were later joined by the mem- 
bers of our municipal fire departments. 
Behind them with scientific aid and a 


spirit of progress came the fire under-: 


writers of the nation. That is the lineup 
today of the men who protect us. Should 
their eternal vigilance cease or their 
precautionary measures be relaxed we 
would be at the mercy of fire—a relent- 
less and uncompromising enemy capable 
of destroying in a day the efforts of 
centuries. 


Days of the Humble Hand Bucket 


These men have fought in behalf of 
their fellow citizens since American prog- 
ress began. The fight began with the 
humble hand bucket and progressed to 
the mighty hook and ladder apparatus 
and the powerful pumping engines of re- 
cent years. Now the contest is being 
carried into the laboratory and the archi- 
tect’s drafting rooms. Let us look in on 
the varied modes of warfare Americans 
have conducted against fire—an enemy 
whose tactics are always as modern as 
tomorrow. 

_ In the days when America was grow- 
ing from mere aggregations of people 
settled in a common neighborhood into 
communities and finally into cities the 
citizens were naturally confronted with 
the perils of fire, and the public spirited 
among them responded with enthusiasm. 
The only means of fighting fire available 





to our ancestors were leather buckets, 
hooks, ladders and swabs of twelve to 
fourteen feet in length. These were 
the common weanons of attack in the 
city of Philadelphia which was not only 
the cradle of American liberty but the 
birthplace of American fire insurance 
and the first well organized fire-fighting 
organizations in this country. 

By civic ordinance citizens of Phila- 
delphia were required to keep in their 
dwellings a bucket or pail and a swab. 
Failure to comply cost the transgressor 
ten shillings payable to the common- 
wealth. Generally the buckets were hung 
in the hall near the front door. 


Fighting Fires in Philadelphia 


During the night the early Philadel- 
phian was frequently shocked out of a 
sound sleep by pounding on his door and 
the raucous cry of the city watchman: 
“Fire! Throw out your buckets!” In- 
stantly alert the awakened sleeper scur- 
ried into his front hall, opened the door 
and threw his leather bucket into the 
middle of the street. One of his fellow 
townsmen, previously awakened and 
breathlessly running to the blaze, at the 
same time stuffing a night shirt into his 
trousers, picked up the bucket on the 
dead run. As more buckets were thrown 
out along the line of progress the run- 
ning citizens picked them up and con- 
tinued on. The result of this practice 
was that although each bucket was en- 
graved with its owners name it was 
rarely if ever used by the owner him- 
self. 

Arriving at the blaze, the crowd quick- 
ly formed itself into two parallel lines, 
leading from the source of the water 
supply, a well or pump, to the burning 
edifice. One line then filled the buckets 
and passed them up to the fire where 





John N. Cosgrove 


Author of this article, John N. Cos- 
grove, is a young man who has re- 
cently been gaining considerable 
favorable attention as a speaker and 
writer on fire protection and the 
background of fire insurance. Within 
the last few weeks under the auspices 
of the National Board, he has ap- 
peared before several meetings of in- 
surance men and civic organizations 

A native of Savannah, Ga., Mr. 
Cosgrove was educated at St. Mich- 
ael’s School in Brooklyn and New 
York University, where he majored 
in journalism. Before entering insur- 
ance he did some work for the New 
York Times and Brooklyn Eagle. 
Eight years ago he joined the Amer- 
ican Reserve and for the last three 
has been assistant to Executive Vice- 
President E. L. Mulvehill. He has 
specialized in accounting and invest- 
ment work. His interests have led 
him into research work involving the 
development of underwriting and 
from this research he has evolved 
this story of the great traditions of 
fire insurance as a public service af- 
fecting the lifé of every American. 
Last year he wrote an interesting 
beok on fire marks which the Amer- 
ican Reserve distributed. 











they were emptied and returned down 
the other line. 

A curious diversion of the firemen al- 
lowed a blaze to get temporarily out of 
hand on more than one occ asion. This 
was the solemn ritual of emptying the 
contents of the buckets on individuals 
who did not join the ranks of the bucket 
passers but attempted to break through 
for a better view of the proceedings. 
They were thoroughly drenched and usu- 
ally willing volunteers at the next fire. 

In spite of these rather unorthodox 
activities the bucket brieades did good 
work and were fully able to cope with 
the type of fire with which they were 
confronted. There was a great deal of 
destruction but generally fires were held 
in check and did not reach the confla- 
gration stage which was fortunate, for 
the bucket chains would have been pow- 
erless to cope with a fire of serious 
proportions. 


Smoking Prohibited on Streets 


The early brigade men struggled along 
with their primitive eqvipment for a 
good many years aided on the preventive 
side of fire fighting only by an ordinance 
which prohibited smoking in the streets 
and one which required that chimneys 
be kept in good condition. The edict 
against street smoking is rather mysti- 
fying in view of the fact that tobacco 
might be enjoyed within doors, but there 
must have been a sound reason for this 
legislation. 

Came a day in 1718 when the city 
fathers decided to purchase a fire en- 
sumped contrivance manu- 
iaaeed by Abraham Bickley of Phila- 
delphia. Great expectations were held 
for the Bickley machine but these hopes 
were not to be immediately realized. 
The apparatus was cumbersome and dif- 
ficult to drag along the streets, and 
after meeting bucket brigade men re- 
turning from fires to which it was bound 
on several occasions, the machine was 
retired. After a long period of disuse 
opportunity for its revival came in 1730. 





A fire of serious proportions, the first 
in Philadelphia’s history, broke out at 
Fishbourne Wharf, destroying a num- 
ber of buildings and causing an unprece- 
dented amount of financial damage. The 
bucket men were helpless to control the 
flames, and someone thought of the 
3ickley hand pumper. Out it came to 
the scene of the blaze and was put 
into prompt action. It cannot be said 
that the Bickley engine saved the day 
but it proved itself of real worth be- 
cause it worked effectively as long as 
there were shifts of fresh men to take 
their places at the pumps. It partially 
replaced the human element, and _ this 
fact was not overlooked by the leading 
citizens, particularly the property owners 
who suffered by the fire. 

Out of this experience came recogni- 
tion of the need of more fire fighting 
apparatus and the simultaneous awaken- 
ing to a new peril. At the Fishbourne 
Wharf plunderers had taken advantage 
of the confusion to loot unguarded build- 
ings and illegally salvage many articles 
from the wreckage. Philadelphians real- 
ized with a start that there might be 
in the city of brotherly love those who 
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loved their brothers but would not hesi- 
tate to profit by their misfortunes. 

Benjamin Franklin Starts Organized 

Fire Control 

Discussion of the fire’s scope gave 
birth to the realization that Philadel- 
phia was rapidly growing up and prompt- 
ed the purchase of three additional en- 
gines and numerous leather buckets. The 
far-sighted among the citizens realized 
however that this was ee an immediate 
step in a relentless contest with fire. 
There had been one serious fire; there 
would be more. And the formulators 
of public policy were not able to forget 
the spectacle of thieves brazenly profit- 
ing by the civic disturbance at the Fish- 
bourne Wharf conflagration. The cry- 
ing need was for organization. Hap- 
hazard opposition was not sufficient in 
dealing with so resourceful a foe as fire 
if the city was to grow uninterruptedly. 

It was inevitable that Benjamin Frank- 
lin should have been the guiding spirit 
in the first practical steps taken in the 
direction of organized fire control. Com- 
bining long range prophetic vision with 
immediate practical ability, he was the 
perfect organizer. Through Franklin’s 
industry and enthusiasm the Union Fire 
Company was formed in 1736 and began 
a career of fire fighting that lasted until 
1820—one of the many monuments of 
tangible public service that will always 
do honor to the memory of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

With the founding of the Union a vast 
difference in the handling of fires was 
immediately apparent. Organization of 
course was responsible for the change. 
The members of the company, who were 
on a voluntary basis, had well defined 
duties which they conscientiously per- 
formed. Equipped with the usual leather 
buckets and, in addition, linen bags, they 
hurried to answer alarms and the mem- 
bers took up their various pre-appointed 
stations. Some fought the fire, others 
guarded adjacent property from thieves. 
All valuables found in the wreckage of 
the fire were placed in the linen bags 
and later returned to the rightful owners 
—a much more satisfactory method of 
solving the salvage problem than refer- 
ring it to the a ee of the lowest 
elements of the city. 

Many volunteer companies of fire 
fighters were formed after the Union’s 
success, and the growing city of Phila- 
delphia soon had a colorful array of 
firemen whose skill and teamwork in- 
creased with the years. 

First American Fire Insurance Company 

For a property owner’s future, the 
rebuilding of his property, the rehabili- 
tation of his business, there was no pro- 
vision. Ben Franklin determined to rem- 
edy that condition. He gave the matter 
considerable thought, and since with 
Franklin to think was to act, the result 
was the formation of what is conceded 


to be the first practically successful 
American fire insurance company—The 
Philadelphia Contributionshin-—which ex- 
ists today after 187 years of service. 

The company began active operations 
on April 13, 1752, after leading citizens 
had subscribed by paying in a sum of 
money to the Contributionship. This 
deposit entitled the subscriber to a pol- 
icy issued for a term of seven years. 

Each subscriber’s deposit was charged 
its proportion of the company’s ex- 
penses and losses and credited with the 
interest it earned. If during the seven 
years losses consumed the original de- 
posit another was required to be made. 
At the end of seven years the subscriber 
might withdraw his balance or renew 
his insurance. Later, in 1763, losses be- 
gan to be paid solely out of interest on 
the deposits, and the deposit money was 
left untouched until the interest was 
exhausted. 


Franklin and Fire Prevention 

Franklin not only fought fire and in- 
demnified against it, but he knew a great 
deal about preventing fire. Writing to 
a friend about the many blazes in early 
Philadelphia, Franklin penned the epi- 
gram that has since been variously ap- 
plied to every conceivable subject but 
which still retains its original appropri- 
ateness in relation to fire: “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Today, almost 200 years after Franklin 
coined this saying, there are still many 
people who cannot seem to grasp its 
significance. A reference to the record 
of fire losses for any year including this 
present one will bear out the truth of 
this statement. 

If he had contributed nothing but that 
remark to the literature of fire Franklin 
would have deserved an honored place 
in posterity. But he contributed a great 
deal more. Here are a few of his ob- 
servations: 

“It appears to me of great importance 
to build our dwelling houses, if we can, 
in a manner more secure from danger 
by fire. We scarcely ever hear of fire 
in Paris. When I was there I took 
particular notice of the construction of 
their houses and I did not see how one 
of them could well be burnt. The roofs 
are slate or tile, the walls are stone, 
the walls generally lined with stucco or 
plaster instead of wainscot, the floors 
of stucco or of six square tiles painted 
brown, or of flagstone, or of marble. 

“Though the Parisians commonly burn 
wood in their chimneys—a more danger- 
ous kind of fuel than that used here— 
yet their houses escape extremely well 
as there is little in a room that can be 
consumed except the furniture.” 


Use of the Fire Mark 


To the volunteer fire brigades the for- 
mation of insurance companies meant 
one thing: financial reward for their 


efforts. It became profitable to extin- 
guish fires involving buildings covered 
by insurance since the insurance inter- 
ests paid the brigade men generously for 
assistance in saving their assets. 

As guides to the volunteer fire fighters 
the P hiladelphia Contributionship an d 
other companies each adopted an insignia 
made of lead or cast iron and called a 
fire mark which was placed on the front 
of insured properties. This fire mark 
indicated first of all that the building 
was insured, and by the emblem it bore, 
it further indicated the insuring com- 
pany—since each company had its dis- 
tinctive trade mark. Volunteers dashing 
pell mell to a blaze might arrive and 
find the insignia of the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship—four lead hands  criss- 
crossed and mounted on a wooden board 

nailed up on a burning building. They 
then went to work with their buckets 
assured that the Contributionship would 
do the right thing by them if they de- 
feated the blaze. 

Fighting fire was by no means the 
volunteer companies’ only activity. They 
occupied almost an equal amount of their 
time fighting each other. 

No Movable Axles on Fire Engines 

The first hand pumped engines, for 
example, were not equipped with mov- 
able axles. Getting them to a fire was 
by no means a matter of smooth prog- 
ress. The apparatus clattered speedily 
and noisily over the cobbled streets as 
long as the path was straightaway. But 
when the volunteers pulling the appara- 
tus reached a street intersection and 
wished to turn a corner progress ceased 
abruptly. The firemen had to lift the 
front of the engine, face it in the direc- 
tion they wished to go and then resume 
their mad dash for the blaze. 

On the early hand pumpers the pipe 
which ejected water was immovable and 
when the firemen wished to change the 
direction of their stream it was necessary 
to turn the entire engine around in order 
to redirect the flow of water to the spot 
desired. And filling the hand pumpers 
was tedious labor. The job was done 
with the buckets, and it required con- 
stant effort to keep a sufficient amount 
of water in the engine to supply a steady 
stream. 

Gradually these impediments to effi- 
cient action were removed. An evolu- 
tionary process of development supplied 
all the former deficiencies. The later 
hand pumpers had a movable front axle, 
a pipe which could be adjusted to di- 
rect the stream on all sides, and a suc- 
tion pipe in the rear which filled the 
machine without the laborious effort of 
the bucket men. 

Another innovation in hand pumpers 
was the Philadelphia Double - Decker, 
which, as its name implies, had a double 
set of handles worked by one group of 
men on the ground and another group 


on a folding platform built on the ma- 
chine. This increased man power re- 
sulted in a speedier and more forceful 
stream. Gradually the hand pumpers 
were brought to their maximum of effi- 
ciency and the time was ripe for the 
opening of a new era of fire fighting in 
America. 


Entrance of Steam Fire Engines 


This era was ushered in appropriately 
enough in the rapidly growing city of 
New York. In 1840 the underwriters 
of the city, hearing of experiments in 
England with steam fire engines, com- 
missioned an English engineer, P.: aul Rap- 
sey Hodge, to undertake the construc- 
tion of a steam fire engine. One of the 
stipulations in Hodge’s contract was that 
the machine should be capable of throw- 
ing a stream over the flagstaff of New 
York’s City Hall. 

Jeginning work in December, 1810, 
Hodge finished his labors in the follow- 
ing Spring, and the machine was hauled 
out in front of the City Hall for its test. 
To the wonder of the populace, the 
“Exterminator,” as Hodge’s engine was 
called, threw a 1% inch stream over 
the flagstaff and was approved by the 
Underwriters. 

They, however, were alone in their 
approbation of the new machine. The 
volunteers of New York were reluctant 
to use it for a number of reasons. In 
the first place the “Exterminator” 
weighed between seven and eight tons 
and could scarcely be moved up an in- 
cline by even the sturdiest of horses. 
In its progress through the streets it 
gave off alarming quantities of flame and 
cinders, and it became a question of 
whether the fires of New York or the 
“Exterminator” itself were the greater 
menace to the safety of the public. The 
volunteers of Pearl Hose No. 28, which 
manned the “Exterminator,” found so 
many faults with the apparatus and com- 
plained so loudly and bitterly that the 
Underwriters decided it was more of a 
nuisance than an asset. Accordingly, 
they sold the engine to a manufacturer 
who put it to an inglorious task as a 
stationary engine. 

It remained for a native of Cincinnati, 
Moses Latta, to invent and put to prac- 
tical use the first steam fire engine in 
America. Latta in 1852 finished work 
on his engine, “Old Joe Ross,” and suc- 
cessfully tested it before the city council 
of Cincinnati. It was immediately ap- 
proved by the council and soon after- 
ward fully lived up to exnectations in 
actual use at a large fire. Shortly after- 
ward many models of the Latta engine 
were produced and various other manu- 
facturers also entered the field. 

After this technical development the 
next great, significant change in fire 
fighting apparatus came in 1908 when 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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letter from An- 
Fire Companies’ 


I think the following 
drew C. Briner of the 
Adjustment Bureau is very interesting, 
especially his statement that one’s life 
has just enough clouds to insure a 
beautiful sunset. His letter follows in 
part: 

“Dear Mr. Hornbostel, 

“I have not seen you since 1912. At 
that time I had the Ogdensburg office 
for the Bureau and remember meeting 
you on the street and seeing you off on 
the boat for Rochester. 

“Well, I have been down 
September 1, 1915, and am now 
the poor climate, smoke, etc., 
very contented. My son, Drew, is also 
adjusting losses. Last Armistice Day 
was the fiftieth anniversary of my enter- 
ing the insurance business, with a brok- 
er, Clarence Noble in the old Singer 
Building at 149 Broadway. 

“T don’t know your brother but every- 
one in town does and the very beautiful 
buildings he has conceived are a lasting 
tribute to him. 


“Well, if you 


here since 
used to 
and am 


have the temerity to 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








forget to come in 
I read a beautiful 


visit this burg don’t 
and talk things over. 
benediction in one of the magazines a 
month or so ago and I am passing it 
on to you as my wish. That your life 
have just enough clouds to insure a 
beautiful sunset.” 

x * * 

Explaining the “Isms” 

The following was handed to me by 
George Thrall, veteran agent at Oswego, 
N. Y., and is worthy of publication. 

Socialism—You have two cows. You 
give one to your neighbor. 

Communism—You have two cows. You 
give both to the government and the 
government gives you the milk. 

Fascism—You keep the cows and give 
the milk to the government. The gov- 
ernment gives you part of the milk. 

Nazism—The government shoots 
and takes both cows. 

New Dealism—The government shoots 
one cow, milks the other and throws 
the milk down the sewer. 

Capitalism—You sell one cow and buy 
a bull. 


you 
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obtain the testimony of some of these 
witnesses by written interrogatories, to 
which written responses should be given, 
and that if the court were disposed to 
grant the application, it should allow 
the plaintiff $2,500 as expenses for coun- 
sel fees and cost of transportation to 
and from the places where the examina- 
tions are to be conducted. 
Can’t Compel Witnesses to Come From 
Other States 

Witnesses in civil suits are not subject 
to subpoena unless subpoenae are served 
upon them within the jurisdiction of the 
court, as in this case the State of New 
York. There is no machinery in a civil 
suit to compel a witness, resident in a 
foreign state, to appear and testify in a 
suit pending in the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. 

In deciding this application, Mr. Jus- 
tice Wasservogel adopted the view urged 
by the company and stated, in part: 

“It appears that plaintiff's assignor, 
the insured, is a resident of California, 


the policy in suit was issued in Cali- 
fornia, and the fire occurred in that 
state. Defendant seeks to examine cer- 


tain witnesses residing in California, who 
it claims have first-hand knowledge of 
the facts in connection with this case. 
Under the circumstances presented, the 
application is granted without terms 
(Bieber-Isaacs Co., Inc., v. Philadelphia 
F. & M. ins. Co., 125 Misc. 494).” 

No allowance was made to the plain- 
tiffs for counsel fees or traveling ex- 
penses. Apparently the court allowed 


CHICAGO 


this application without the imposition 
of any terms because of the institution 
of the suit in the State of New York 
which should normally have been insti- 
tuted elsewhere. 

The plaintiff was represented by Ben- 
jamin Shiverts, and the defendant, 
United States Fire, by Powers, Kaplan 
& Berger. 





ILLINOIS FIRE LOSSES RISE 

Fire losses in Illinois for the fiscal 
year ending last June 30 totaled $13,- 
372,590, or $2,786,269 more than for the 
previous twelve-month period, according 
to a report issued today by the fire 
marshal’s office. The total number of 
fires was 15,821, a decrease of 265 from 
the previous year. Lives lost by fire 
were 174 and injuries were 469. Of the 
total fire loss in the state, $8,702,692 was 
in damage to buildings and $4,669,898 
was loss to personal property. 





NATIONAL F. & M. IN MICH. 


The National Fire & Marine has been 
licensed in Michigan and will be repre- 
sented there by General Agent R. F. 
Hauenstein who represents the company 
in Indiana. Mr. Hauenstein’s headquar- 
ters are in the Frye Building, West 
Marion Street, Elkhart, Ind. 





JOINS NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


The North British & Mercantile has 
been elected to membership in the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, Inc., 
according to an announcement made by 
that organization. William J. Traynor, 
advertising manager, will represent the 
company in 


the A.N.A. 


Clark W. Smitheman, I. C. A. Program 
Chairman, Proud of Office Boy Start 


Clark W. Smitheman, production man- 
ager, Camden Fire, is the new chair- 
man of the program committee in the 
Insurance Advertising Conference and 
in this strategic post he will take re- 
sponsibility for the speaking end of 1940 





CLARK W. SMITHEMAN 


meetings of this organization. Mr. 
Smitheman succeeds David C. Gibson, 
Maryland Casualty vice-president, who is 
L.A.C. vice-president. ; 
Appropriately Mr. Smitheman’s duties 
as program chairmanship officially be- 


gin with the observance of his sixth 
anniversary as an insurance advertising 
man. It was in January, 1934, that he 
began the merchandising and production 
phase of his career with the Camden 
Fire, putting that company on the map 
as a progressive user of direct mail and 
other sales helps for agents. Before 
that he was an office boy with the com- 
pany, and proud of it. How he landed 
that job makes an interesting story. 

Back in March, 1914, the Camden Fire 
needed an office boy, and realizing that 
“it pays to advertise” they inserted a 
help wanted ad in the local newspaper 
concluding with the phrase “reply by 
letter only.” Clark Smitheman saw that 
ad and with the audacity of youth (he 
was 15 years old at the time) he dis- 
obeyed instructions and personally de- 
livered his letter of application to the 
vice-president of the Camden Fire. He 
got the job. 

After six years as the office boy he 
decided to leave the insurance business 
and become an advertising man. His 
search for the right niche took him e 
the copy department of the Richard / 
Foley Advertising Agency in Philadel 
perk to the rewrite desk of the Public 

Ledver, same city; then a try at edi- 
torial work with the Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club as gditor of publications in- 
cluding the Keystone Motorists, and as 
copy writer for Roden Clements Co., 
another advertising agency. 

Fortified by this assortment of adver- 
tising and _ publicity experience Mr. 
Smitheman returned to the Camden Fire 
in January, 1934, and one of his first 
jobs was to launch a house organ for 
agents of the company which since then 
has acquired the reputation of being one 
of the best in fire insurance ranks. 





National Advertising 
Of Hartford Group 


19409 PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 


Features New Way of Buying Insurance 
and Backs Using Competent 
Agents and Brokers 


The 1940 national advertising program 
of the Hartford Fire and Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity will continue to fea- 
ture the “New Way of Buying Insur- 
ance” and to emphasize the importance 
of seeking the advice of competent in- 
surance producers in the purchase of in- 
surance protection. The first advertise- 
ment which will appear early in January 
is captioned “One loose brick may cost 
you your home” and the sub-caption 
continues: “but it won’t if you buy in- 
surance the new way.” Several photo- 
graphs with short captions will be used 
to convey pictorially the importance of 
insuring against large losses and of con- 
ferring with agents and brokers to deter- 
mine the risks to which an assured is 
exposed. 

Time, News Week, Saturday Evening 
Post, Colliers, Business Week and sev- 
eral banking and credit publications will 
be the media used. 

Bulletin to Hartford Agents 

In a bulletin being sent to Hartford 
agents in advance of the release of this 
campaign, there appears the following: 

“Let us again answer the question, 


‘What is the new way of buying insur- 
ance ?’ 

“(1) It consists first of all of pro- 
tecting the assured against large losses 
no matter how these losses may be 
caused. If there is an exposure, the 
coverage is needed. 

“(2) It consists of analyzing all of the 
risks to which a particular assured is ex- 
posed and of selling protection rather 
than just policies. A survey may be 
called for. 

“(3) It consists of impressing upon the 
assured that it makes no difference how 
a large loss may occur. The important 
thing to consider is the effect of the loss 
upon the assured’s fortunes if it should 
occur. 

“(4) It means giving consideration to 
the fact that many policies provide cov- 
erage in connection with luxuries and 
that if the assured can afford the lux- 
uries, he can without doubt afford the 
premium necessary to cover them. He 


should, however, insure against large 
losses first. 
“(5) It involves above all educating 


customers and prospects to the impor- 
tance of the ‘large loss’ theory of insur- 
ance buying. They will want to buy in- 
surance if they know how to buy it.” 





Directors of the Aetna Fire have de- 
clared an extra dividend of 20 cents a 
share and the regular quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents a share, payable January 2 
to stockholders of record December 12. 
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actually. .a 
business 


builder! 












This memory-jogger, with the 
agent's imprint on the back, 
has helped to build business by 
building good will. 


As a pre-Christmas expression of an agent’s desire to be 
helpful to the wives and daughters represented on his 
list of policyholders and prospects, this Season’s Greet- 


ings Shopping List has been enthusiastically received. 


By representing a Company of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, an agent insures himself against loss 
of ideas which will help him toward increased 
production. For a specimen of this card, and 
information regarding a wide assortment of 


other business-builders, address 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. ® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY bd FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ° STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


























C. A. Reid, Pittsburgh Agent, Gives 
Insurance Pointers to Credit Men 


Charles A. Reid, well) known local 
ent { Wallace M Reid & Co., ad- 
essed a joint meeting of the Credit 


Association { Western Pennsylvania 


and the Pittsburgh Association of Insur 


ance Avents in Pittsburgh last week 
ccas was one of a series of such 
ee s tor the purpose of pro 
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“It is the thought of the committees, 
he continued, “that with proper educa- 
tion, being carried on by credit men 









themselves and by the insurance agents 
as they go among their customers, soon 
er or later the applicant for credit will 
voluntarily send the credit man an in- 
surance statement prepared by apd 
attested by the insurance agent or agents 
who are interested in placing the ap 
plicants insurance requirements.” 

Mr. Reid then stated that “With this 
information, the credit man will be in 
a better position to determine if the risk 
is a normal one or if it is one which may 
later cause him loss because the appli- 
cant can not pay on account of having 


suffered a heavy loss for which he had 
no insurance.” 
In urging credit men to put their 


“Shoulders to this wheel of 

practice’, Mr. Reid 
“vour firms from time to time seek 
furnishing 
statement to the eredit man 
why not also give him a 
complete the insurance whic’) 
your company carries. Furthermor 

your firm buys from suppliers on credit 
Send the credit man of the supplier a 


progress in 
business sugvested 
that 
eredit) from 
a financial 
in the 


banks. Besides 
ban! - 
survey of 


survey of your insurance. You know as 
well as I do that the more you pour int) 
any situation, the more you will take out 
If vou give an insurance statement to 
neone, vou are in turn ina position to 
ask for one.” 
Mr. Reid then turned to a discussion 
t the p sition of the certified public 
nt nnection with insurance 
its. Stating that it seemed unreason 
the C. P. A. to be quali- 
insurance survey. Mr. 
marked that he understood the 
member f the C. \. Society were 
lling to ce rtify to the correctness of 
any 1's insurance or to the adequacy 
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Cc age. “It seems to me therefore,” 
he continued, “that it is up to you credit 

en to urge the use of the forms which 
he National Associations have recom- 
mended to assist you in determining 
some of the contingent liabilities effect- 
ng a ¢ t ri and to insist that you 
are fur i not only with an insurance 


with a certification 
from the insurance agent.” 

In conclusion Mr. Reid remarked, “I 
am also of the opinion that before many 
more vears roll around, companies’ finan- 
cial statements which are sent to stock- 
holders will contain not only the cer- 





also 











tificatior f the public accountant that 
the ren rt reflects a true con- 
dition of the company, but there will 
lso be a certification from an insurance 
agent that the company has complete, 
sound and adequate insurance against 
all contingencies, or noting the excep- 
tion of the risks which the management 
has elected to carry against the com- 
pan) 


BROOKLYN BROKERS TO MEET 


The regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
\ssociation will be held Wednesday, 
December 27, at the Hotel Bossert. At 
this meeting the slate presented by the 
nominating committee will be installed 
into office and the election of officers 
will take place. W. W. Ellis, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, will be the speaker 
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Re-elected President Of 


General Brokers Ass’n 





SULLIVAN 


GEORGE. F. 


The General Brokers Association of 
the Metropolitan District last week re- 
elected as president George F. Sullivan 
The following officers were also elected 
for 1940: first vice-president, S. Nicoll 
Schwartz; sccond vice-president, William 
J. McLaren; third vice-president, Julius 
\. Cohen; fourth vice-president, Harry 
kK. Weiss; fifth vice-president, Robert M. 
Kerguson; secretary, Leonard Jacobs; 
assistant secretary, Alexander A. Weg- 
man; treasurer, Abraham Prusoff. 

Executive committee: Nathan Green- 
baum, Leonard Jacobs, Louis Escher, 
l'rederick -. Ettlinger, Samuel Ober 
man, John Frederick Nubel, Paul Simon. 


Westmoreland County Agents 
Urged to Sell Inland Marine 


George M. Healy, manager for west- 
ern Pennsylvania of the marine depart- 
ment of the Automobile of Hartford, 
was the soeaker at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Westmoreland County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents on Decem- 
ber 11 at the Penn Albert Hotel in 
Greensburg, Pa His address entitled 
“Inland Marine Sidelights” traced the 
history and origin of marine insurance 
and the growth of inland marine and 
floaters. 

Mr. Healy dealt at length with the 
future of marine insurance and vigor- 
ously urged agents to acquaint them- 
selves more thoroughly with this ever 
progressing kind of insurance. “Give the 
public what it is seeking to purchase,” 
he concluded, “all-risk coverage in all 
situations with a minimum of restric- 
tions.” 

Officers of the Westmoreland County 
\ssociation include Paul Hugus of La- 
trobe, president, and Tom H. Brown of 
Greensburg, secretary. The association’s 
next regular meeting will be held in 
March. 


Chairmen Agents’ Committecs 

C. Stanley Stults of Hightstown, N. J., 
has been reappointed chairman of the 
finance committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. He re- 
tired this year as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee after serving three 
vears. David A. North of New Haven, 
Conn., member of the national executive 
committee, has been appointed chairman 
of the membership committee. Chair- 
men of both these important committees 
are located close to New York and can 
easily confer with National Association 
headquarters. 





C. C. Mitchener, Marianna, becomes 
manager of the Arkansas Association of 
Insurance Agents to succeed L. R. Mar- 
tin, Pocahontas, on January 1. Mr. 
Mitchener has served many years as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association. 
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Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day on February 19 


BOKMAN IS GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Ww. K. Estep and A. W. Pardew Ap- 
pointed Associate Chairmen; Wm. 
Penn Hotel to Be Headquarters 

Following a meeting of the directors 
of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh on 
December 15, the president of the club, 
Charles F. Flaherty of Tener-Lowry, 
announced that the fourteenth annual 
Pittsburgh Insurance Day would be held 
on Monday, February 19, in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. Charles H. Bokman, 
resident manager of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty, has been designated gen- 
eral chairman. The associate chairmen 
will be W. Kaye Estep, manager of the 
Alleg rheny Division of the Middle De- 
partment Rating Association, and An- 
drew W. Pardew, of the W. W. Flane- 
gin, vice-president of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

These annual affairs are sponsored by 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. Other 
local insurance organizations which will 
assist the club in arranging the program 
are the Pittsburgh Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Casualty Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, Surety Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Accident 
& Health Managers’ Association, Smoke 
& Cinder Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the Pittsburgh Casualty Claim 
Managers Association. 

The personnel of the committees and 
the nature of the program will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Officers of the Pittsburgh Insurance 
Club are as follows: President, Mr. 
Flaherty: vice-president, Frank A. 
Meisel, North British & Mercantile; 
vice-president, H. W. Schmidt, H. W. 
Schmidt & Co.; secretary, Earl E. 
Gangewere, American Casualty Co.; 
treasurer, Harold B. Ellis, Hoover & 
Diggs Co. 


Rating Rules Changes Are 
Approved by N. Y. Exchange 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change adopted a number of changes in 
rates and rating rules, mostly of a minor 
character, at its meeting in New York 
City last week. The pro rata reduction 
of amount of insurance rule was amend- 
ed to conform to the prevailing practice 
elsewhere, under which not exceedins 
50% pro rata reduction is permitted in 
all cases except when the coverage in- 
cludes buildings, or when the policy cov- 
ers use and occupancy, rents, leasehold 
interest or extra expense, in all of which 
cases the maximum pro rata reduction is 
25%. 

Restrictions relative to cancellation and 
rewriting were lifted as of January 1. 
1940, on policies covering on fireproof 
mercantile buildings, which took effect 
prior to January 1, 1939. 

The resignation was reported of the 
H. A. Klein Agency, Inc., 123 William 
Street, as a Class 3 member because of 
termination of representation of all com- 
panies in the agency for exchange ter- 
ritory. 





CHARTERED IN NEW YORK 

L. V. V. Sweezy & Son, Inc., North- 
port, L. I, has been chartered at Al- 
bany, N. Y., with capital of $10,000 to 
engage in the general insurance busi- 
ness. Larremore V. V. Sweezy, John J. 
King, Muriel R. King, Northport, are 
directors and subscribers. John J. King, 
Huntington, is attorney for the corpo- 
ration. 





RHODE ISLAND AGENTS ELECT 
The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents has elected Henry E. 
Davis president to succeed John F. 
O’Donnell. Other officers elected at the 
annual meeting in Providence this 
month were as follows: vice-president, 
Walter R. Johnson; treasurer, Earle B. 
Dane; secretary, William A. Lester, and 
national councillor, Paul A. Colwell. All 
the officers are located in Providence. 


FORM H. W. BARLEY & CO., INC. 
Specialists in Insurance and Automatic 
Sprinklers Establish Offices at 110 
William Street, New York 
Harry W. Barley announces the forma- 
tion of H. W. Barley & Co., Inc., 110 
William Street, New York City, special- 
izing in automatic sprinklers and insur- 
ance. Mr. Barley was president for 
vears of he R. Cruikshank & Co., and 
Godfrey C. White, vice-president of the 
new pc Stace oe was for many years 
an officer of F. R. Cruikshank & Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. The H. W. Barley & 
Co., Inec., will follow closely along the 
lines of the “Cruikshank plan.” Mr. 
Barley is well known in New York pro- 
duction areas and has long been presi- 
dent of the New York Fire and Marine 

Insurance Golf Association. 


Pittsburgh Agents Hear 
Talk on Fire Rate Making 


The December meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Insurance Agents 
was held on December 12 in the Key- 
stone Hotel. A. W. Pardew of the Wil- 
liam W. Flanegin agency, vice-president 
of the association, presided. 

The program which followed was in 
charge of the association’s committee on 
rates and forms. Its chairman, E. Wal- 
ter Geisler of Fred S. James & Co., 
briefly sketched the accomplishments of 
his committee and outlined its proposed 
agenda. The principal speaker was W. 
Kaye Estep, manager of the Allegheny 
Division of the Middle Department Rat- 
ing Association. He reviewed the his- 
tory of rate making organizations in 
Allegheny County and then outlined the 


present association’s methods, practices 
and problems. A discussion of general 
interest followed Mr. Estep’s talk. 

The rates and forms committee in- 
cludes FE. Walter Geisler, chairman; 
Henry S. Bepler, Albert C. Darragh, 
Robert S. Donehoo, Jr., E. W. Murphy 
of the A. L. Patterson agency and Ralph 
Simpson of the Henderson Brothers 
agency. 

The next regular meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh association is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 9 at 7:30 P. M. in the Keystone 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Details on the pro- 
gram will be announced shortly. 





NATIONAL UNION MEETING 


The — meeting of stockholders 
of the National Union Fire will be held 
in Pittsburgh on Monday afternoon, 
January 8&8, for the election of a board 
of directors and other business. 
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Frank A. Hughes Gives Producers 
Excellent Pointers on U. & O. 


Nearly 200 insurance men listened with 
keen interest to two informative talks 
on use and occupancy insurance deliv- 
ered last week at 99 John Street, New 
York City, before the forum conducted 
by the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York. Present were many mem- 
bers of that association and also of the 
85 Club and the Fire Insurance Exam- 
iners Association of New York. The 
speakers were Frank A. Hughes, presi- 
dent of B. N. Exton & Co., Inc., and 
H. C. Klein, assistant secretary of the 
New York Underwriters Insurance Co. 

In his remarks Mr. Exton said as 
follows, in part: 

One of the best reasons for carrying 
use and occupancy insurance is that it 
practically stabilizes as far as_ possible 
the financial standing of the assured 
after a fire. During the period of shut- 
down he receives payments of his 
charges and other expenses that con- 
tinue together with the profit that would 
have been earned had no fire occurred. 
Let’s look at the condition that would 
exist if no use and occupancy insur- 
ance is carried. 

Expenses Continuing After Fire 

If you refer to the assured’s balance 
sheet you will note the current liabilities 
and current assets, the latter represent- 
ing the amount an assured has available 
to pay his current liabilities. As soon 
as a fire occurs, the income ceases but 
the fixed and continuing charges go on. 
These expenses must be paid, conse- 
quently, the longer the period of shut- 
down the greater is the reduction in 
current assets. Concerns to whom the 
products have been sold and who for- 
merly discounted their bills may not 
exercise the privilege. Some will take 
additional time while some accounts will 
endeavor to secure consideration not 
contemplated at the time of sale. The 
current bills must be paid, consequent- 
ly, the current assets begin to shrink 
far more rapidly than anticipated. 

If the loss is serious and entails total 
destruction of individual units, the as- 
sured in replacing the property de- 
destroyed will have to make up the dif- 
ference between the sound value of the 
propery destroyed and the replacement 
cost which in itself is a heavy enough 
burden to bear without the additional ex- 
penses of continuing and other charges 
previously mentioned. To those assureds 
who have existing mortgages against 
their plants, it is imperative, if they de- 
sire to remain in business after a fire, 
that they carry use and occupancy in- 
surance. Unless it is agreed by con- 
tract a mortgagee is not obligated to 
use the money received to repair the 
property damaged but can apply the 
same to the reduction of the mortgage 
debt. We all know a partly wrecked 
plant has no production value. It is for 
the foregoing reasons that I believe 
more than 40% of American industries 
that suffer severe fire losses never re- 
sume operations because they cannot 
survive the almost endless chain of in- 
direct losses following the fire itself. 

In view of the various use and occu- 
pancy forms of coverage issued, I will 
confine my remarks principally to the 
coinsurance form applicable to manufac- 
turing risks. 

Coinsurance Form 

In the first paragraph of the form it 
states that if the buildings or machinery 
and equipment including patterns, dies, 
models and drawing or raw stock con- 
tained therein, be destroyed or damaged 
by fire occurring during the term of the 
policy so as to necessitate a total or 
partial suspension of business, the com- 
pany shall be liable subject to certain 
conditions and limitations for the actual 
loss sustained for not exceeding such 
length of time as would be required with 
the exercise of due diligence and dis- 
patch to rebuild, repair or replace such 
part of property described as covered 
by the policy as has been destroyed or 
damaged, commencing with the date of 


the fire and not limited by the date of 
expiration of the policy. 

You will particularly note that the 
destruction of property outside of build- 
ings that might cause a use and occu- 
pancy loss is not covered under the 
standard form. Consequently, it is of 
extreme importance for the proper pro- 
tection of your clients’ interests that this 
be particularly investigated as you may 
find that a large portion of their raw 
stock is in yards. Therefore, under 
such conditions, to secure the full re- 
covery of the actual loss sustained from 
the destruction of raw stock, it is nec- 
essary to extend the policy to include 
such property in yards. In the majority 
of cases you will find slight increase 
in rate for the extension of the coy- 
erage. 

In your solicitation of use and occu- 
pancy insurance where you find that 
this type of insurance is being carried, 
be sure to check this point as you will 
probably find that where the insurance 
was sold on the basis of price or by one 
not entirely familiar with the subject 
this important part of the coverage is 
often lacking 

Our next point of procedure should 
be to familiarize ourselves with the defi- 
nitions of raw stock, stock in process, 
finished stock together with words, “Day 
and Normal” as expressed in Paragraph 
No. 

Raw Stock 

Upon reading the form you will par 
ticularly note that the term “Raw Stock” 
is construed to mean materials and sup- 
plies usual to insured’s business in the 
state in which the insured received them. 

You will find in plants engaged in the 
same industry materials being purchased 
from others upon which certain stages 
of manufacturing operations have been 
performed, whereas, in another plant of 
the same industry the manufacturing 
operations are performed after the ma- 
terials are received. In the first instance 
in event of fire under the use and oc- 
cupancy policies, the materials pur- 
chased would be considered as raw 
stock and in the second instance the 
materials would be considered as stock 
in process. This is one of the reasons 
for investigating whether contingent use 
and occupancy insurance should be car- 
ried on the plants furnishing raw stock 
which has been partly processed. 

This investigation is necessary as the 
direct use and occupancy policy will only 
cover the actual loss sustained for the 
period of time that the damaged or 
destroyed raw stock would have made 
operations possible. The condition of 
the form used for writing contingent 
use and occupancy insurance the same 
as those pertaining to direct use and 
occupancy and, therefore, the same com- 
ments made on the direct use and occu- 
pancy coverage would apply to the con 
tingent cover. 

Stock in Process 

In the form you will find stock in 
process is defined as raw stock which 
has undergone any aging, seasoning, 
mechanical or other process of manu- 
facture at the location described in the 
policy which has not become finished 
stock. In referring to paragraph 6 of 
the form you will note that subject to 
all conditions and limitations of the 
policy and without increasing the amount 
of said policy, that it shall include such 
additional time, if any, not exceeding 
thirty consecutive days, as may be re- 
quired with exercise of due diligence and 
dispatch to replace or restore any stock 
in process damaged or destroyed by fire 
while in the described buildings, or in 
the open on the premises described and 
to restore said stock in process to the 
same state of manufacture in which it 
stood at the time of fire. 

This extension of coverage beyond the 
time necessary to replace the buildings, 
machinery, equipment and raw stock is 
one of the most important and valuable 
to the proper protection of the assured’s 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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AMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS, creator of those idols of 
American youth —“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn,” was born in a small, single storied frame house in the 
little town of Florida, Missouri, on November 30th, 1835. 
When Sam was about four the family moved to Hannibal, 
Missouri, on the Mississippi river. At nine he started out to 
see the world by stowing away on a steamboat bound for 
New Orleans. This expedition was “nipped in the bud” with 


Sam discovered and sent home post-haste from the next. 


landing. Later he was apprenticed to a printer, receiving as 
wages his lodging and his employer's cast off old clothing. 
But the call of the mighty river sweeping endlessly by 
his very front yard was too strong for him. His next years 
were spent in the steamboat pilot houses learning the in- 
tricacies of “Old Man River's’ ever shifting channel. As 
master of his trade he became a full fledged river pilot. 
At the age of twenty-six 
Sam went west to make his 
fortune in the silver mines of Hp, H ()M 
Nevada; but instead, drifted 
into the editorship of the 
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Six years later he went to Europe, recounting his adventures 
in the two volumes of “Innocents Abroad,” which established 
him as a humorist with a magnificent literary style. After his 
literary success was assured he married and settled in a 
beautiful home in Hartford, Conn., pictured above. Library, 
billiard room, and lovely gardens all contributed their share 
to the hospitality enjoyed by his many visitors. An engraved 
brass plate informed the guests that “The true ornament of 
a home is the friends that frequent it.’ 

Some years later after many travels and the publication 
of his many famous volumes he moved to a home near 
Redding, Conn., called “Stormfield.” 

The Guest Book opened with his own signature and the 
names of many other famous personages are found inits pages. 
When burglars, who had broken into the premises, were cap- 
tured, their names, too, were ceremoniously entered in the 

Guest Book,with their address 
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The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America's leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 


- << S American Industry 
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Corporation Which Is Dissolved 
Has No Right to Secure Insurance 


Failure to pay franchise taxes by a 
corporation and its dissolution by proc- 
lamation by the Secretary of State 
therefor does not permit it to sue an 
insurance carrier, and recover ona policy 
of insurance issued after the date of 
dissolution fixed by the Secretary of 
State, for a taking place subse- 
quently, even though a receiver has been 
appointed by court to wind up its af- 
fairs and collect any outstanding claims. 

This was the holding by Justice Al- 
gernon I. Nova in a proceeding before 
him instituted in the Supreme Court 
for Kings County, N. Y., by Sarah Solo- 
mon as receiver of the assets of the 
Ben-Yamin Realty Corp., a New York 
corporation, pursuant to Section 106 of 
the stock corporation law. The Ben- 
Yamin Realty Corp. was dissolved by 
proclamation of the Secretary of State 
of New York on December 15, 1937, for 
failure to pay franchise taxes. In May, 
1939, it secured fire insurance policies 
from the Eagle Star and the Fidelity & 


loss 


Guaranty Fire Corp. 
On June 25, 1939, a loss occurred. 
While the companies were investigat- 


ing the fire loss, suit was instituted by 
this corporate assured for the damage 
that resulted. A check of the records 
of the Secretary of State of New York 
disclosed dissolution of this corporation 
by proclamation of the State of New 
York through the Secretary of State. As 


a result the insurance carriers decided 
to object to the institution of any legal 
proceedings against them and in this 


they were upheld. 

The assured then, through its direc- 
tors, applied for the appointment of a 
receiver to collect any outstanding 
claims and asked for the right to sue 
the two insurance companies for the 
loss of June 25, 1939. No notice of this 


application was given to these insurance 


carriers and an order was entered di- 
recting suit to be brought against them 
by Sarah Solomon who was appointed 
receiver. A second suit was then 
brought by this receiver against these 
insurance companies. In answer an ap- 
plication was made to intervene in the 
proceedings for the appointment of a 
receiver and for a modification of the 
order authorizing the suit by the re- 
ceiver against them so as to eliminate 
and revoke this authority. It is this 
application that Justice Nova decided. 
The insurance companies, Eagle Star 
and Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. ap- 
peared by Joseph Greenhill and Simon 
Greenhill (Greenhill & Greenhill) as 
their attorneys. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
interest, if you will visualize that an 
assured cannot secure production until 
the damaged and destroyed stock in 
process is replaced to the same point of 
operation as it existed before the fire. 

You will also find that it is a usual 
and customary practice for a manufac- 
turer to proceed with the manufacture 
of his stock to a certain point where 
only minor but nece ssary oper rations are 
necessary before the product is ready for 
packing, shipment or sale. Therefore, 
it is absolutely imperative for the proper 
protection of your assured’s interests 
that you ascertain this information and 
endorse, in consideration of an addi- 
tional premium, the policy granting the 
necessary estimated time for replacing 
stock in process that they usually have 
on hand. 

It might be well to point out that 
in connection with whiskey distillers, 
wineries and other plants manufacturing 


alcoholic beverages, that whiskey and 
alcoholic beverages that are being aged 
are considered finished stock. 

Calculation of the Amount of Insurance 

There is no way in which you can 
accurately calculate the exact amount 
of use and occupancy insurance which 
will be required at a future date no 
more than you could estimate the re- 
placement cost of a building. However, 
you can secure the use and occupancy 
or building replacement value as of to- 
day and make allowances for the prob- 
able changes that might take place. To 
secure the present date use and occu- 
pancy values ascertain the total income 
and deduct from the same the cost of 
materials, ordinary payroll, light, heat 
and power that has entered into cost of 
sales and you will have a gross manu- 
facturing profit and adjust the amount 
so ascertained in accordance with sug- 
gestions previously made. 

We all know that when there is no 
change in basic price and sales increase, 
the gross profit increases and the re- 
verse is true in regard to decrease in 
sales, the primary reason being that 
fixed charges cannot be adjusted as 
quickly in the same ratio to sales as 
the non-continuing charges. It is, there- 
fore, desirable to ge cael recompute 
the use and occupancy values. When 
these calculations are computed an al- 
lowance should be made to take care of 
the probable fluctuation of business as 
previously outlined. There is one thought 
that I want to leave with you and that 
is, when you discuss with your client 
their use and occupancy values be sure 
you explain fully the items to be deduct- 
ed from their gross income in deter- 
mining their present day use and oc- 
cupancy values, the reason being that 
I have found cases when adjusting losses 
that an insured had charged in the cost 
of goods items upon which insurance is 
required to be carried under the terms 
of the policy. After you have secured 
the estimated 100% use and occupancy 
value a working margin in the amount 
of insurance to be carried to take care 


of unforeseen conditions together with 
errors and omissions which might haye 
been made in estimating the use and 
occupancy value. This recommendation 
is based upon the experience that de- 
tailed appraisals sometimes bring out 
that there are use and occupancy values 
which the assured overlooked in estimat- 
ing their total. 

A review of Mr. Klein’s 
be published next week. 


HOME FIELD PROMOTIONS 


remarks will 





Carruth, Chittenden and Smith Made 
Managers of Their Respective Fields; 
Career of Each 
The Home has announced that Joseph 
A. Carruth, state agent, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Herbert H. Chittenden, state agent, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Edward B. Smith, 
state agent, Dallas, Texas, have been 
made managers of their respective 
fields. These changes have been made 
in recognition of their outstanding work 
and added responsibilities and will be- 

come effective on January 1, 1940. 

Mr. Carruth was employed by the 
Home as a special agent on October 15, 
1920, and on April 1, 1930, became state 
agent for North and South Carolina. 
Mr. Chittenden came with the City of 
New York Insurance Co. as Kentucky 
special agent on October 1, 1917, and 
was transferred to Ohio on June 9, 1924, 
as special agent for the Home. Tt was 
on August 1, 1929, that he became state 
agent of Ohio. 

Mr. Smith has been with the Home 
since March 1, 1920, at which time he 
was special agent for Oklahoma and be- 
came state agent on May 1, 1924. On 
July 1, 1937, he was transferred to Texas 
as joint state agent with M. L. Canfield. 
Mr. Canfield will continue as state agent 
of Texas. 

TEXAS AGENCIES CONSOLIDATE 

The local agencies of Mrs. W. N. 
Miller and Joe Peters at Greenville, 
Texas, have been consolidated as Miller 
& Peters Insurance Agency. 
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NORTH STAR 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ° 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of September 30, 1939: 


CaPITAL ..... 


SURPLUS > -# & * % & * 


Loss RESERVE. . . . 2 « 


PremMiuM REsERVE ... . 


Att OrTHerR LIABILITIES . . . 


ToraL ADMITTED 


AssETs . . 


$ 600,000.00 
1,652, 387.46 
221, 373.36 
2,006, 562.49 
55,804. 30 


$4,536,127.61 


Securities carried at $366,125.00 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 
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“Wholesale” Rate for Auto Finance 
Risks Held Discriminatory by Many 


Informed but unofficial sources are dis- 
cussing the meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association in 
New York December 6 at which several 


propositions designed, it is said, to bring 
about improvement in writing automo- 
bile finance business, were considered 
and then referred back to committee for 
further study. One of the proposals, 
according to reports, was to grant large 
finance company assureds a_ so-called 
“wholesale” rate, lower than that which 
individual car owners pay, for fire, theft 
and collision insurance. To producers 
on this wholesale business would go a 
much lower commission rate than gen- 
erally paid on finance risks. 

However, such a plan would bring 
charges of discrimination between classes 
of assureds and it is said that this fea- 
ture alone has possibly killed the pro- 
posal for granting finance companies pre- 
ferred rates because of the large amount 
of insurance they control. Numerous 
insurance commissioners have already 
ruled on automobile finance insurance 
that there must be no distinction in rates 
as. between financed car insurance and 
coverage for the individual person own- 
ing his automobile outright. 

The policy which was discussed in New 
York-was not the proposed revised stand- 
ard automobile policy. This has not yet 
been adopted but will apply to all car 
owners if and when approved and put 
into use. It is held as very probable 
that this revised contract will be ap- 
proved in the relatively near future. 

Excess commission payments on fi- 
nance accounts have long plagued the 


automobile underwriting business. While 
the maximum commission. on finance 
business of companies in the N.A.U.A. 
has been reduced to 30% nevertheless 
current reports are that higher com- 
missions are actually being paid out by 
some insurers now that underwriting 
results on finance business has improved 
considerably over what it was a couple 
of years ago, making the business once 
again desirable. 

Insurance companies which are affili- 
ates of finance companies have been 
formed in several sections of the coun- 
try in recent years, and their operations 
are taking a good deal of business away 
from regular stock carriers desiring to 
handle some of these accounts with 30% 
top commission. Much of the business 
written by these newer automobile in- 
surance concerns is reported to be re- 
insured with some of the larger regular 
stock insurers. Through high reinsur- 
ance commissions the 30% rule, designed 
to bring some order in the business, is 
being nullified to a considerable extent, 
according to reports. 

While there is much to be said favor- 
able to writing finance business under 
a wholesale rate, with a contract which 
possibly might have somewhat restricted 
coverage as justification for the reduced 
premium, probably a majority of automo- 
bile underwriters are at present of the 
opinion that it would be very difficult to 
“sell” Insurance Departments in the large 
states a plan containing the elements of 
rate discrimination. Wholesale insur- 
ance, such as fleet coverage, is done to 
a limited extent but where the risks in- 
sured are under a single ownership. 





New R. I. Company Starts 


The Resolute Fire Insurance Co. of 
Providence, R. I., has started active op- 
erations in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. It has paid-in capital of $200,000. 
Oscar L. Heltzen, former Rhode Island 
Insurance Commissioner, i is president and 
it is reported that the company is con- 
nected with a finance company in Hart- 
ford. Howard Hopkinson is vice-presi- 
dent and Robert T. Fitzgerald secretary- 
treasurer. Operations of the Resolute 
will be confined to automobile fire, theft, 
collision and comprehensive coverages, 


largely written in connection with fi-° 


nanced automobile business. 





Auto Underwriters Elect 


The Automobile Underwriters Club of 
New York held its annual meeting re- 
cently and elected E. A. Davis, manager 
of the American of Newark automobile 
department, president, succeeding Joseph 
A. Doran of the Hanover. Other officers 
are vice-president, C. S. Krause, Com- 
mercial Union group; secretary-treasur- 
er, E. A. Drews, Great American group. 
Preceding the election of officers the 
evening was devoted to bowling. Prizes 
were awarded to Herman Hauptman, 
Employers’ Fire; Joseph E. Smith, Eagle 
Star; Thomas F. Myring, Atlas; J. W. 
Doran, Hanover; E. A. Drews, Great 
American, and Harry W. Miller, Com- 
mercial Union. 


ALEXANDER WITH SECURITY 

The Security of New Haven has named 
Kent Alexander as special agent in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
succeed the late Harry D. Burkhart. For 
several years Mr. Alexander has been 
with the Hoover & Diggs General Agen- 
cy of Pittsburgh. Mr. Alexander repre- 
sents the fourth generation of his family 
continuously in the insurance business. 





Xmas Party by Jersey 


Women, Dance Jan. 13 


Insurance Women of New Jersey held 
their Christmas dinner party in Newark 
December 14. Among the 100 members 
and guests were Theodore S. Brown and 
William F. O’Brien, president and sec- 
retary-treasurer, respectively, New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters, Educa- 
tional Chairman H. Donald Holmes and 
Schedule Rating Office Expert Leon A. 
Watson. 

John N. Cosgrove, assistant to the 
vice-president, American Reserve, gave a 
history of capital stock fire insurance. 
The members furnished a variety of en- 
tertainment. Mr. Watson acted as and 
like Santa Claus, distributing gifts to 
all present. Plans are in full swing for 
the dance to be held at the Crestmont 
Golf Club, We * Orange, January 13. 


SMOKE & CINDER CLUB PARTY 


The Smoke & Cinder Club of Western 
Pennsylvania held its annual Christmas 
party on Monday evening, December 18, 
in the Avalon Room of the Keystone 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. President Frank A. 
Meisel, North British & Mercantile, had 
the following committee: 

Chairman, P. D. Van Orden, special 
agent Factory Insurance Association; E. 
A. Logue, special agent Logue Brothers 
& Co.; G. Warren Feller, special agent 
North British & Mercantile; George 
Laws, marine special agent North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile; W. W. Allen, assistant 
manager, Home; Ce. Mazura, staff 
adiuster Home. 

Officers of the Smoke & Cinder Club 
were elected on November 20 and they 
include: president, Frank A. Meisel, 
North British & Mercantile; vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas V. Laird, Great American; 
secretary, Robert J. ‘Crossman, Atlas: 
treasurer, James H. Foster, Royal. 


NEW A.F.LA. INDIA BRANCH 





Arvin C. Mehta Manager in Bombay 
Presidency, Assisted by R. V. Shah; 
Bombay Branch Change 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion has opened one more branch in 
India. The branch is in Ahmedabad, 
Bombay Presidency, an important indus- 
trial center where many cotton mills of 
western India are located. The branch 
is under the managership of Arvind C. 
Mehta, member of a prominent insur- 
ance family in Bombay. He will be as- 
sisted by R. V. Shah, who for many 
vears has been a member of the Bom- 

bay staff of the A.F.LA. 

M. D. Smart has been made resident 
secretary of the Bombay branch. He was 
associated with the Atlas from 1917 to 
1933 when he joined the Eastern Fed- 
eral, an Indian company. He went with 
the A.F.LA. two years ago. The A.F.LA 
now has four branches in India—Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Lahore and the new one 
at Ahmedabad. 


Gets Large F.S.A. Award 


The Houston Fire & Casualty has 
been awarded the $60,000,000 fire insur- 
ance contract of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration covering real property on 
F.S.A. projects throughout the country. 
About 13,000 dwellings are on 165 proj- 
ects of the administration. The Houston 
Fire & Casualty was organized in 1934 
and has capital: of $500,000 and policy- 
holders’ surplus of around $835,000. Rates 
on the new insurance run from 15 cents 
to 75 cents. 


New Local Board in Pa. 


A local board has been formed at Oil 
City, Pa., and affiliated with the Pennsyl- 
vania and National Associations of In- 
surance Agents. The board, not yet 
named, includes agents from Crawford, 
Mercer and Venango Counties. 

Officers were elected at the organiza- 
tion meeting as follows: J. E. Burns, Oil 
City, president; Laurence B._ Starr, 
Meadville, and A. J. Petrini, Sharon, 
vice-presidents; Joseph W. Barr, Jr., Oil 
City, secretary-treasurer. Chairmen to 
represent each county in the group are 
John F. Barber, Titusville, Crawford 
County; John F. Gilbert, Sharon, Mercer 
County, and George B. Fry, Franklin, 
Venango County. 


CONN. FIELD CLUB OFFICERS 

Arthur G. Tyrol, special agent of the 
New York Underwriters, has been elect- 
ed president of the Connecticut Field 
Club. Other officers elected at the an- 
nual meeting in Hartford were as fol- 
lows: vice-president, H. Ward Beach, 
Boston and Old Colony; treasurer, A. 
Morton Dexter, Insurance Co. of North 
America; secretary, S. Gray Tracy, Con- 
necticut Fire. 


BUFFALO AGENTS TO MEET 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Association of Fire 
Underwriters is holding a luncheon for 
Erie County legislators in Hotel Buffalo 
December 27. R. Foster Piper, state 
assemblyman, will be the principal 
speaker. He will discuss the general 
insurance law. Charles H. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Association of Fire 
Underwriters, will preside. 

















Travelers Fire 
(Continued from Page 16) 


at Chicago in charge of the Middle West 
and Mountain states. In 1927 he went 
to Hartford as assistant superintendent 
of agencies and was promoted to super- 
intendent of agencies in 1934. He has 
had charge of all agencies in the South- 
ern department and Cook County (Chi- 
cago), Illinois. As secretary of the 
Southern department he will have charge 
of all Southern business of the Travelers 
Fire and Charter Oak Fire. 

Kenneth R. Lee was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer of all of the Travelers 
companies. He was born at Guilford, 
Conn., July 14, 1907, attended New Haven 
High School and graduated with an A.B. 
degree from Yale in 1928. In July of 


that year he joined the Travelers. 


SKANDIA SECURES HUDSON 
Buys Control From Svea; Capital and 
Surplus Increased to About $1,100,000; 
Nottingham President 

The Skandia of Stockholm has secured 
control of the Hudson of New York by 
the purchase of the interest of the Svea 
Fire & Life of Gothenburg in that com- 
pany. The capital and surplus of the 
Hudson has been increased to approxi- 
mately $1,100,000, the capital being $600,- 
000 and the surplus approximately $500,- 
000. C. A. Nottingham, United States 
manager of the Skandia, has been elect- 
ed president of the Hudson, succeeding 
J. M. Wennstrom, who has been an ex- 
ecutive of the company for some years. 
The Hudson will now operate as a re- 
insurance company and its offices will be 
located at 150 William Street, New York. 

The Hudson was incorporated under 
the laws of New York and received its 
license to commence business December 
15, 1918. It was organized by substantial 
Norwegian interests, but the majority 
stock interest soon changed to the Svea 
Fire & Life and in 1930 to that company 
and the Skandia. 

The company was active as a direct 
writing carrier for some years and as 
recently as 1928 its premium volume ex- 
ceeded $2,500,000 annually. Outstanding 
business was reinsured as of November 
30, 1932, with the Home, since which time 
it has been writing a modest reinsurance 
business. 





Agents-Paramount Agreement 

A five-point agreement reached be- 
tween the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and Paramount Fire, re- 
moving differences between the agents’ 
organization and the company was re- 
ported in Washington Wednesday. In 
addition to a formal agreement, Para- 
mount also agreed to make its practices 
and operations conform with the position 
of the agents’ association and to con- 
tinue its previously announced policy of 
appointing as its agents only those now 
engaged in the agency business and rec- 
ognized by local boards. The Home, 
reinsurer, agrees to support this posi- 
tion. 

The agreement was signed by Ray A. 
Thorne, vice - president of Paramount; 
W. E. Harrington, director of the com- 
pany; Mortimer E. Sprague, vice-presi- 
dent Home Insurance Co.; Sidney O. 
Smith, president; Payne H. Midyette, 
vice-president, and Walter H. Bennett, 
general counsel, all of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 


E.U.A. Elects Paseuens 


Re-election of officers and election of 
the Paramourt Fire to membership 
marked the annual meeting of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association in New 
York on Wednesday. Officers who will 
continue for another year are president, 
R. R. Martin, United States manager 
Atlas Assurance; vice - presidents, Es- 
mond Ewing, vice-president Travelers 
Fire, and Paul B. Sommers, president 
American of Newark, and secretary, B. 
M. Culver, president America Fore 
Group. 


N. Y. Board of Trade 


(Continued from Page 16) 
art, president, Frank B. Hall & Co.; Arthur 
Snyder, Alfred M. Best Co., Inc.; William D. 
Winter, president, Atlantic Mutual. 

This representative committee of in- 
surance men, representing all types and 
classes of insurance companies including 
agents and brokers, were brought to- 
gether under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Snyder in order that a coordinated and 
modern program be established to meet 
the new and unprecedented problems 
confronting the insurance business. 

All lines of insurance are represented 
in the insurance section in order to pro- 
mote the interest of the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole. The administration of 
the organization will be vested in an 
executive committee to corsist of ten 
members and one delegate who wi!l have 
the authority to sit with the senior board 
of directors and the executive committee 
of the New York Board of Trade. 
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Major Casualty Developments Had 
Stimulating Effect In 1939 


Prestige of National Bureau Seen Enhanced by Auto Classifi- 
cation Plan; Production Slightly Off; Underwriting 
Profit Expected; European War Viewpoints 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


The year 1939 will go down in his- 
tory as a year of far-reaching develop- 
ments in the casualty and surety field. 


Few years in the past decade have wit- 


nessed so many rate reductions, all to 
the benefit of the insurance buyer, and 
the period 


has a plan been developed by stock cas- 


in no single year of same 


ualty companies which ranks with the 


automobile classification plan in sales 
potentialities and recognition to careful 
car drivers. This plan, in the opinion of 
many, has gone far to restore the pres- 
tige of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, coming as it did 
on top of the safe driver reward plan. 
Incidentally, after all the furore over 
the latter plan, it is 


nized by many producers and companies 


now being recog- 


as having been a wise move. 


Aggregate Writings Slightly Off 

Despite the rate reductions of the year 
the aggregate writings of the stock cas- 
ualty-surety companies will show only a 
slight decrease from 1938. The drop in 
volume is estimated at between 5 and 
10%. Most of the 
matter of fact, have written more poli- 
the auto- 


additional 


companies, as a 


cies than ever, particularly in 
mobile casualty line, but the 
premiums thereon 
offset the 


due to the rate cuts. 


have not been suffi- 


reduction in volume 
Naturally the un- 


derwriting profit on this volume will be 


cient to 


more limited than in 1938, which was a 
banner year, but the profit is expected 
to be sizeable. 

Company leaders, optimistic as to the 


year-end results, estimate that the most 


profitable lines will be some of the 
smaller classes such as steam _ boiler, 
plate glass, burglary. But automobile, 
public liability, and even workmen's 
compensation among the major casualty 
lines are expected to develop a satis- 
factory profit. Accident insurance will 


also be found among the money makers, 
and it is safe to predict that this line, 
the increased public de- 
protection, 


stimulated by 


mand for adequate income 


will reach a new peak in production. 


Fidelity and Surety Most Profitable 


Early returns from company head of- 
fices indicate that fidelity and surety 
business will return the most profit to 
the companies. In this field 1939 has 
been a year of stability with little fluc- 
tuations. The experience on all lines 
has been satisfactory which is what 
usually occurs in periods of normalcy. 
Premium volume lagged in the first half 
of the year but its pace quickened with 
the recovery in general business enjoyed 
in the last six months. Obviously the 
European War was a factor in this 
spurt. The demand for advance pay- 


ment bonds by foreign governments 
since the early Fall in connection with 
the purchase of airplanes here has kept 
contract bond departments working 
overtime. These were large and hazard- 
ous bonds for the companies to under- 
take and that they have been care- 
fully underwritten with an eye to the 
future is to the credit of all interested 
parties. 
Public Relations Enhanced 

Viewing the year’s operations in the 
fidelity and surety field there is a 
healthy feeling among company officials 
that their public relations problems have 
been approached in a more sympathetic 
and open-minded manner than ever be- 
fore. The insuring public has been given 
adequate protection at fair and reason- 


able rates, and has benefited in many 
lines—fidelity and blanket coverage for 
example—by a broadening of the con- 
tract at little or no increase in pre- 
mium, 


Inter-company relationships have also 
been conducted along fair and coopera- 


» 





tive lines with the evident desire being 
to help each other in’ solving public 
problems. The Towner Rating Bureau, 
it is felt, has been a stabilizing factor in 
this direction. 

The 1940 Outlook 

For the most part company chief exec- 
utives, who responded this week to the 
symposium annually conducted by The 
Kastern Underwriter, expect 1940 to be 
somewhat better than this year from a 
production standpoint due to the = in- 
creased) general business activity and 
the fact that the effect of rate reduc- 
tions has been largely absorbed. But a 
stepping-up of the loss ratio in casualty 
lines is expected which will naturally de- 
crease underwriting profit. Automobile 
casualty experience will undoubtedly 
continue to receive the greatest atten- 
tion both from a production and loss 
standpoint. Despite the great reduction 
this year in the rates it is confidently 
predicted by the chief underwriting of- 
ficer of one of the largest companies 
that this line will continue on the profit 
side in 1940, provided the present trend 
in accident frequency continues. If 
volume should increase, expense ratios 
will, of course, look better. The coming 
vear is expected to bring a reduction 
in fidelity and surety premium volume 
and an increase in loss ratios. During 
the past several years of good experi- 
ence, rates have been materially reduced 
and coverage on fidelity bonds broad- 
ened. The result of this trend is bound 
to be ultimately reflected in loss experi- 
ence. 

Furthermore, the United States Gov- 
ernment’s large program on construction 
which has stimulated contract bond 
production is tapering off. And unless 
the European War creates an increased 
demand for bonds guaranteeing perform- 
ance of war contracts or a demand for 
contract bonds which is not now appar- 
ent, it is likely, in the opinion of seasoned 
underwriters, that the premiums from 
this class of business will be less in 1940 
than in 1939. But for other classes of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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W. H. Estwick Heads 


New York C. & S. Club 


ELECTED AT CHRISTMAS PARTY 


700 Attended Annual Formal Affair at 
Waldorf; Officers Include Lewis, 
Carr and Cox 


The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York was host to more than 700 at its 
annual formal Christmas party Wednes- 
day evening at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel. Always one of the holiday season's 
most successful social events for casualty 

the 
election of 


gathering this 


William 


and surety people, 


week marked the 





ESTWICK 


WILLIAM H. 


H. Estwick, United States Fidelity & 
(juaranty, as president succeeding Harry 
\. Kearney, Hartford Accident, who re- 
tires to the executive committee. 

Mr. Estwick’s new honor comes at an 
appropriate time as he will next week 
celebrate his thirty-fifth anniversary with 
the U. S. F. & G. He is the second in 
command in the New York branch office 
of that company, an able underwriter 
and well liked along the Street. 

The new first vice-president of the 
club is J. E. Lewis, vice-president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and second vice- 
president, A. L. Carr, National Surety 
Corp., who has for many years handled 
the entertainment arrangements for vari- 
ous Casualty & Surety Club parties. For 
secretary - treasurer the club selected 
Howard L. Cox, U. S. F. & G., who suc- 
ceeds Rexford Crewe, Hartford Accident. 

The new executive committee of the 
club includes the following: John P. 
Madigan, Fidelity & Deposit; John T. 
Jones, United States Guarantee; James 
R. Rooney, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
N. A.; Raymond N. Caverly, Fidelity & 
Casualty, and Harry A. Kearney, Hart- 
ford Accident. 

Chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee was Carl J. Stephan, Loyalty Group, 
and serving with him were Welles Allen, 
Standard Accident; Richard V. Goodwin, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; David Mei- 
klejohn, Aetna Affiliated Companies, and 
John F. O'Loughlin, Royal Indemnity. 





Western N. Y. Bar to Study 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 


Compulsory automobile insurance for 
New York State will be studied during 
the next two months by a committee of 
the Bar Association of Western New 
York. Paul Folger, Rochester, president 
of the association, has been empowered 
to appoint a committee which will re- 
port in February. 
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Major Developments of 1939 
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fidelity and surety business there will 
probably be little fluctuations. 
Major Developments of 1939 

An interesting diversity of opinion 
was indicated by the symposium returns 
in connection with the most significant 
development of 1939. To many the 
auto classification plan provided the 
most satisfaction and although the plan 
is expected to be subjected to many re- 
finements in the future it is regarded 
as “the biggest step forward we have 
taken in casualty insurance in many, 
many years.” Improvements in connec- 
tion with retrospective rating this year 
are also expected to have a_ beneficial 
effect in 1940. And from the buyer's 
viewpoint the year’s most encouraging 
trend has been the broadening of cov- 
erage at little or no increase in pre- 
mium cost. 

Acquisition cost control was constant- 
ly in the headlines during 1939 so it is 
not surprising that the stabilizing steps 
taken in this direction—particularly in 
Cook County, Ill—should rank among 
the year’s major developments. The ef- 
fort to stabilize this cost should have 
far-reaching effects. Executive opinion, 
however, is divided as to whether the 
present efforts in Illinois will produce 
results. The sentiment in one direction 
seems to be “we’ve had a great deal of 
conversation about the need for acquisi- 
tion cost control in Cook County but 
let’s see some real adjustment in the 
situation.” 

From another angle, the Cook County 
revision of rules and regulations is re- 
garded as a “good start” but cost con- 
trol will only be stabilized in that local- 
ity when the companies and the large 
local producing offices reach a determi- 
nation to enforce the rules. “When 
they do that they will both save a lot 
of money for themselves,” one execu- 
tive sagely remarks. 

Commission Chaos Seen 

Viewed from still another angle the 
acquisition cost situation is felt to be 
almost impossible to improve. Reason 
behind this viewpoint is the fact that 
many companies are paying high rates 
of commission for the business being 
produced in Cook County and they are 
not going to change their program 
while the business is as profitable as it 
is today. Complaining of this state of 
affairs one executive points out that 
“such a load as this was never contem- 
plated in the rating structure and those 
producing gentlemen who are causing 
this chaotic commission condition are 
slowly but surely putting a noose around 
their necks. 

“It is regrettable that Governor Hor- 
ner of Illinois listened so attentively to 
the Brokers’ Association of Illinois 


when the Director of Insurance of that‘ 


state was attempting to stabilize costs. 
In my judgment it was a very short- 
sighted policy on the part of the 
brokers.” 


Comprehensive Coverage Favored 

Increased recognition was given this 
year by the casualty companies to the 
demands of the insuring public for com- 
prehensive coverage, and it is a safe 
statement to make that this form of 
coverage—particularly for the larger 
risks—must and will be generally avail- 
able before 1940 is very old. Consider- 
able experimenting has already been 
done by non-bureau companies and the 
complaint here is that “business has been 
developed more on the basis of com- 
petitive forms and rates in an effort to 
get a supply of this business before 
other companies generally get into it.” 

The sound advice is given by one un- 
derwriter that “we must be careful not 
to turn out a contract which is so in- 
volved and difficult that even experts 
cannot understand it.” None of the so- 
called comprehensive policies which have 
been studied by this underwriter to date 
has been satisfactory. This is because 
“language is too involved and in many 
cases ambiguities exist which may well 


cause concern as to coverage in the 
event of an accident.” He further points 
out: 

“It is unfortunate that competitive 
trends have led many companies to in- 
clude insurance on automobiles owned 
by the insured as a part of the so- 
called comprehensive coverage. I am 
quite sure it would be better for all 
concerned if the insurance on automo- 
biles were provided by a separate con- 
tract and I am convinced that compre- 
hensive policies generally would be bet- 
ter understood and appreciated if they 
were freed from the inclusion of the 
automobile coverage and the ramifica- 
tions peculiar thereto.” 

The European War 

No review of the year’s developments 
would be complete without an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the possible ef- 
fects of the war now waging in 
Europe. Generally speaking, the war 
has thus far created no problems for 
casualty-surety managements that re- 
quire precautionary steps other than the 
need for underwriting the business with 
the thought in mind that there is such 
a war. In other words, exercising con- 
servatism in every direction and keeping 
both operation and financial structure of 
the companies in as mobile and liquid 
a position as possible. A cross section 
of the opinion on this question is as 
follows: 

Company A 

It seems to me this is a bridge we 
should not attempt to cross until we 
come to it. Along preparatory lines it 
might be advisable to make a check on 
risks which may be greatly affected by 
entrance into the war and especially 
those which may take on new and extra- 
hazardous operations. From a _ service 
as well as an underwriting standpoint, a 
company should keep advised as to con- 
ditions on certain risks so as to have a 
knowledge of what the operating ex- 
posures are and adopt the best means 
of preventing accidents and affording 
service generally. 

I also believe some effort should be 
made to better prepare juniors and per- 
haps add somewhat to the staff (par- 
ticularly in the engineering depart- 
ment) so that the organization and ser- 
vice facilities of the company may meet 
problems more promptly and _satisfac- 
torily. We were able to adjust our 
problems in the previous war with a 
minimum amount of difficulty. At that 
time increased payrolls and higher wage 
scales more than offset added operating 
exposures growing out of additional and 
more hazardous work, a percentage of 
less experienced help, overcrowding of 
plants, etc. I do not believe we should 
lose our sense of proportion. I am 
against building up unnecessary ex- 
penses or worrying about a lot of 
things which will probably not come to 
pass. 

Company B 

It is pretty hard to indicate what 
steps the companies can take in the face 
of world catastrophe if it should come, 
and that, of course, is what a war 
would mean. With so many of the lead- 
ing minds of the nation, both in and 
out of public office, predicting the dire 
consequences to business, it would ap- 
pear that we could not definitely make 
plans to meet those contingencies. 
Probably, most cautious executives are 
merely trying to keep their companies 
both in their operation and_ financial 
structure in as mobile and liquid a posi- 
tion as possible. 

Company C 

It seems to me in the event of the 
United States entering the war, the 
problems which are difficult to predict 
or anticipate will have to be dealt with 
as they arise, just as they were dealt 
with when we entered the World War. 
It is, of course, important to the com- 
panies to have their assets liquid with 
ample capital, surplus and reserves. In 
the present situation it. is quite import- 
ant for them to exercise caution in the 


Howe S. Landers Host At 
Lunch to Paul V. McNutt 


Howe S. Landers, president Commer- 
cial Casualty and the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, members of the Loyalty Group 
of Newark, N. J., was the host Decem- 
ber 18 at a luncheon given in honor of 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and aspirant for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. Attend- 
ing were leaders in banking, insurance 
and commerce in Essex County, N. J. 

President Landers was the appropriate 
choice for the role of host as both he 
and Mr. McNutt are from Indiana. The 
Federal Security Administrator is a 
former governor of that state while Mr. 
Landers was a member of the Indiana 
Industrial Commission before starting 
the private practice of law in Indian- 
apolis. He came to the Loyalty Group 
home office in 1931. 


WELTON STATIONED IN CHICAGO 

Spencer Welton, vice-president, Mass- 
achusetts Bonding, is back at his old 
post in Chicago where he will make his 
future headquarters. 








underwriting and selection of their 
risks, to have security on financial obli- 
gations, carry small limits on long term 
bonds involving a credit risk and to 
maintain a rate structure which during 
this period of uncertainty will assure 
them of being in the best financial con- 
dition possible to meet increased losses 
which always come about through wide 
fluctuations in labor, material and com- 
modity costs and industrial dislocation 
when war is precipitated. 
Company D 
The United States does not need to 
get into the European war. It accom- 
plished nothing by getting into the 
World War. It can accomplish more 
by keeping out of this European_ war. 
The lessons learned from the World 
War can help us take any precautionary 
steps. 
Company E 
The only precaution to take against 
the European war is to make sure that 
no casualty or surety manager makes 
any pro or con utterances. The best 
precautionary step we can take is to 
keep quiet and keep out of it. 1 am 
afraid of the Neutrality Bill as it is any- 
thing but a bill of neutrality. As an 
offset to this, however, I think Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was wise in keeping 
American bottoms out of the mine and 
patrol areas. 
Company F 
There is very little that can be done 
in so far as compensation insurance 1s 
concerned. If we insure the compensa- 
tion obligation during good times, we 
must be willing to assume our part of 
the responsibility in war time. Neces- 
sarily, other lines follow the compensa- 
tion to a very great degree. Personally, 
I do not believe that the United States 
can be forced to participate if we do not 
desire to do so. I am one of those who 
think we should keep out of it and who 
is firmly convinced that we can keep 
out of it. We are not taking any pre- 
cautionary steps in connection with our 
business. We at all times are attempt- 
ing to handle our business on a sound, 
business-like basis which will permit us 
to continue, irrespective of what condi- 
tions exist. I know of no other way to 
conduct the casualty business and I as- 
sume that the same answer would be 
equally applicable to the surety business. 
Company G 
We have for the past year or more 
been exceedingly conservative in under- 
writing risks, mostly surety guarantees 
that would be affected by either our par- 
ticipation in the war or by an economic 
upset in this country caused by the war 
in Europe. As I say, we have under- 
written very closely, we have reduced 
our retentions and we have operated 
on the theory that there would likely be 
a drastic change in labor conditions, cost 
of materials, etc., that may bring about 
losses, particularly on surety guaran- 
tees. 


Insurance Teachers 
Meet December 27 


SPEAKERS AND THEIR TOPICS 


S. S. Huebner Chairman of One Ses- 
sion, Robert Riegel of Another; Van 
Court Miller Dinner Speaker 


It has been arranged that both after- 
noon and evening sessions will be held 
during the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, in Philadelphia December 
27. Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance and commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, will be chairman of the 
afternoon session at which the subjects 
and speakers will be: “War Problems 
in Marine Insurance,” Henry H. Reed, 
general manager, Insurance Co. of 
North America, New York; “Insurance 
Developments After 1940,” Frank Dick- 
inson, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; “Property Life Insur- 
ance,” Dr. Hans Heymann, professor of 
economics, Rutgers University. Discus- 
sion will be led by G. Wright Hoffman, 
professor of insurance and marketing, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Lau- 
rence Ackerman, professor of insurance, 
Newark ((N. J.) College. 

Miller on Buyers 

At the dinner meeting, A. Van Court 
Miller, New York Herald Tribune, will 
discuss “The Buyer’s Viewpoint on In- 
surance.” The discussion will be led 
by Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of 
insurance, Columbia University. 

Robert Riegel, professor of statistics 
and insurance, University of Buffalo, 
will be chairman at the evening meet- 
ing. Paul Taylor, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of New York, will 
speak on “Savings Bank Life Insurance,” 
and Pearce Shepherd, assistant actuary 
Prudential Insurance Co., will discuss 
“War Clauses in Life Insurance.” The 
discussion will be led by Irvin Bendi- 
ner, an attorney of Philadelphia, and C. 
kK. Knight, professor of insurance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





MRS. JESSE S. PHILLIPS DEAD 


Wife of Great American Indemnity 
Chairman; Member of Clubs and Also 
Had Attended Comm. Conventions 

Mrs. Jesse S. Phillips, wife of the 
chairman of the Great American In- 
demnity, died in Bronxville, N. Y., of 
a heart attack on Tuesday morning of 
this week after a long illness. She had 
a nation-wide acquaintance with insur- 
ance commissioners as she attended a 
number of those conventions with her 
husband when he was Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York State. She was 
active in the club life of Bronxville, 
being a member of the Bronxville 
Women’s Club and was also a member 
of the National Women’s Republican 
Club. She was a member of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Bronxville. 

Born in Andover, N. Y., she was a 
daughter of Patrick and Mary Cannon. 
She and Mr. Phillips were married in 
Andover in 1902 and their Bronxville 
home was opened in 1925. Two chil- 
dren survive, Francis W., of Scarsdale, 
and Mrs. John H. Galloway of Bronx- 
ville. 





Largest Individual Fidelity 
Bond Placed by U.S. F. & G. 


Swelling its year-end production, the 
United States F. & G. recently became 
the originating company on the largest 
individual fidelity bond in the company’s 
history. The bond is in the penalty of 
$1,753,750 and was written for the presi- 
dent of an Indianapolis cemetery asso- 
ciation. It was placed by the Fletcher 
Trust Co., agents of the U. S. F. & G. 
in that city. Several other surety com- 
panies are acting as co-sureties. 


SEABOARD’S EXTRA DIVIDEND 

The Seaboard Surety of New York 
has declared a special dividend of 60 
cents a share. Total of dividends paid 
this year will be $1.40 a share. 
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C.S. Ashley, Jr., Takes Chairmanship 
Of Casualty Managers of New York 
C. C. Gardiner Vice-Chairman of This Liaison Body Which 
For Nearly Twenty-five Years Has Been a Harmonizing 
Factor in Company-Producer Relationships 


In his election to the chairmanship 
last week of the Casualty Managers As 
sociation of New York Charles S. Ash 
ley, Ir., manager for the Maryland Cas 


New York, assumes the 
organization that 
preserving 


ualty in Greater 
position in an 
been a leading force in har 
in company-producer relationships 
ssociation, founded by John §S 
president of the Aetna 
nearly twenty 


key 


mony 
Phe a 
Turn, retired vice 
Companies, 1s 


\ffiliated 





CHARLES S. ASHLEY, JR 
old, and included in its mem 
nearly 


non-bureau 


five year 
bership is the 
casualty 


manager ol every 


company, burs au ol 


in New York City Regular luncheon 
meetings are held monthly at the Drug 
& Chemical Club, sometimes with a guest 
speaker attending, but other times as 
round table affairs at which the man 

agers discuss intormally current prob 
lems December speaker was Jacques 
Romano who demonstrated amazing ps) 

chic and mystic powers 


During the past year Carl J. Stephan, 


secretary of the casualty division, | 
alty Group, has done a good job as chair 
man and he now becomes a member ot 
the executive committee, servin with 
the chairman and vice-chairman 
Liaison Organization 
The importance of this informal group 


in the fact that every major prob 
I 
risen between producers 


is seen 


lem which has 














and ¢ panies is first heard by the Cas- 
ualty Managers Association and its rec 
mmendations to company head offices 
carry considerable weight. Negotiations 
ire condi d devoid of fantare, on an 
intimate man-to-man basis which usually 
produces results The association, ac- 
cordin its oldest members, has no 
written ¢ or by-laws, but 
i g its are (1) to foster a 
‘ perative fe¢ ng the managers 
et comf es; (2) to act as 
uison between company organizations 
rod rs, and (3) to take an 
st casua isur 
rt est interests 
é rela sa al " zine 
\ 1 the sur ress, a r the 
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$5 a newspa r \ he 
managers w ' the hosts t ¢ 1 
Ss t reporters and editors 
1940 Committee Named 
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function is to contact representatives of 


brokers’ associations regarding problems 
affecting the casualty business. Serving 
with Mr. Dull are M. P. Link, Great 


American Indemnity; W. |]. Thompson, 
Globe Indemnity; J. E. Lewis, Aetna Af 
filiated Companies; C. J. Stephan, Loyal 
ty Group, and Harold A. MekKay, Trav- 
elers. 

The Casualty Committee of New York, 
comprised of bureau) companies whose 
function is to be the lhaison with the 
National Bureau of C. & S. Underwrit 
ers, has the following membership 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, |. EK. Lewis; 


Firemen’s Fund Indemnity, Ro. V. Good 


win; New Amsterdam Casualty, S. I 
Dunseith; Travelers, H. A. MeKayv;: Fi 
delity & Casualty, R. H. Nicholls; Globe 


Indemnity, W. J. Thompson; London & 
Laneashire Indemnity, W W. Smith; 
London Guarantee, KE. W. Lane; Great 
American Indemnity, M. P. Link 

The association also has equal repre 
sentation with the fire companies on a 
Central Bureau committee whose 
ualty member companies are as follows 

Harttord Accident, H \. Kearney; 
Roval Indemnity, J FE. O'Loughlin; 
Globe Indemnity, W. J. Thompson; Glens 
Falls Indemnity, Wilbur Adams; Stand- 
ard Accident, Roy W. Smith 


Ashley's Fitness For New Post 


cas- 


Having 
the past vear 
fitted for his 
a willingness 


served as vice-chairman during 
Charles S Ashlev is well 
new post. To it he brings 
to work, the diplomat’s 
ability to ease friction between opposing 
forces, progressive thinking along public 
relations lines, and an ever-present de- 
sire to uphold the ideals of the organ- 
ization. He is one of the youngest in 
point of William Street experience to 
take the chairmanship. having just cele- 


brated his fifth anniversary as Greater 

New York manager of the Maryland 
Viee-chairman of the association is 
rtiss C. Gardiner, who is vice-president 


Cus 
Hartford Steam Boiler in charge of its 
New York operations. He has been with 
h since 1894. This is in fact 
fifth anniversary with the Hart- 
rd. Like Chairman Ashley, Mr. Gardi- 
ner was manager of his comnany in St. 
Louis before coming to New York. That 
back in 1900 to 1905. He has been 
on William Street since 1905 and is pop- 


the company 


his torty 


ularly known to the fraternity 
John P. Coffay, manager, casualty de- 
partment in the { r the 


New York office of 
Marvland, has been design d by Chair- 





man Ashley as secretary of the associa- 
tion He has been stationed in New 
York for the past three vears, having 


previously been in the Marvland’s home 
office 


PITTSBURGH ASS’N PARTY 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Surety Association of Pittsburgh was 
held on Tuesday, December 19, at 6 P. M. 
in the William Penn Hotel. R. A. Rohr- 
ich, Maryland Casualty, was chairman of 
arrangements and was assisted by A. A. 
Hawthorne, United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, and E. W. Murphy of the 
\. L. Patterson agency. Officers of this 
association are president, James E. Har- 
lan, resident vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, and secretary-treasurer, 
Henry S. Bepler of the H. S. Bepler 
General Agency. 


AETNA TO MOVE IN NEWARK 


The Newark, N. J., branch office of 


\etna Life Affiliated Companies, 
ifter a generation at 31 Clinton Street, 
that city, will move in the Spring of 
1940 to the Raymond-Commerce Building 


taymond Boulevard, Newark, where 
the affiliated companies have leased the 
portion of two floors. 
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Guardian Life Promotions 
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pointed second vice-president, has been 


associated with the Guardian tor more 
than thirty-one years, during the last 
nineteen of which he has held the post 


of secretary. Born in New York City, 
Mr. Neuendorffer is an alumnus of New 
York University, from which institution 





CURTIS ROBERTSON 
he received the degrees of LL.B. and 
LL.M. After several years spent in met 
cantile pursuits in New York City he 


joined the Guardian in 1908 as a member 
of the secretary's department. In 1915 
Mr. Neuendorffer was promoted to as- 
sistant secretary and in 1921 was ap 
pointed secretary of the company. He 
has been prominent for many years in 


tional experience, at first with the Group 
department of a company in Hartford 
and subsequently with a large Mid- 
Western company where he successively 
held the posts of assistant actuary, then 
comptroller, and finally vice-president 
and comptroller, Mr. Scott returned to 





J. L. CAMERON 


New York City to 
with the Guardian. 
Curtis Robertson General Counsel 
Curtis Robertson, who has been ap- 
pointed general counsel, has been with 
the Guardian since 1925, Born in Sarnia, 
Canada, Mr. Robertson matriculated at 
Columbia University in New York City, 
where he received his B.A. degree. He 


become associated 





JOHN C. 


SLATTERY 


the Insurance Society of New York and 
the Insurance Institute of America and 
is active in the Life Office Management 
\ssociation. 
James Scott New Secretary 

James Scott, the newly appointed sec- 
retary of the Guardian, has been asso- 
ciated with the company since January, 
1934, when he joined its official staff as 
assistant to the vice-president. Born and 
educated in Scotland, he started his life 
insurance career with a company in that 
country and speedily developed a keen 
interest in and aptitude for the actuarial 
phase of the business. In 1914 Mr. Scott 
came to the United States and entered 
the actuarial department of a life com- 
pany in New York City and in the course 
of the next few years was admitted to 
Fellowship in the Actuarial Society of 
America. After several years of addi- 


P. H. TOPPING 
then attended Cornell University, receiv- 
ing an LL.B., and practicd law in New 
York City for several years. He joined 
the Guardian in April, 1925, as a mem- 
ber of the secretary's department and 
in January, 1928, was promoted to as- 
sistant secretary. Further recognition of 
his marked ability in discharging the 
complex legal duties attendant upon that 
office was given Mr. Robertson in Jan- 
uary, 1936, when he was appointed coun- 
sel for the company. 
. L. Cameron Associate Actuary 

John L. Cameron, who has been ap- 
pointed associate actuary, has been as- 
sistant actuary of the company since 
May, 1930. Prior to becoming associated 
with the Guardian, Mr. Cameron was en- 
gaged in consulting actuarial work with 
a private firm in New York City. A na- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Limit of Liability 
By Mich. Reciprocal 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 


Statements by Competing Agents That 
Members Face Assessment Held 
Misrepresentation of Law 
In the absence of a specific court de- 
cision to the contrary, the Michigan De- 
partment will accept at its face value a 
provision of a reciprocal insurance con- 
tract limiting the liability of subscrib- 
ers, according to an opinion just  pre- 
pared by the attorney general’s depart- 
ment in answer to a specific inquiry by 

a Grand Rapids law firm. 

The opinion takes the position that 
Michigan law and practice make the lia- 
bility assumed by members of a recipro 
cal exchange purely a matter of contract 
among themselves. The specific recipro- 
cal regarding which the inquiry was made 
in the Detroit Automobile Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, which happens to be the 
largest writer of automobile business 
operating in the state. 

Tt is asserted in the opinion that 
“agents of competing insurance compan- 
ies have kent alive the discussion (of 
the accessability of reciprocal contracts) 
by representing to prospects that mem- 
bership in the exchange, organized un- 
der the Michigan act, entails liability for 
assessment in addition to the premium 
deposit in the event of insolvency.” The 
opinion states that “such statements are 
unwarranted and in most instances con- 
stitute deliberate misrepresentation of 
the law.” 

Contingent Liability 

Tt is pointed out that the statute “un- 
der which reciprocals are incornorated 
and do business does not provide for 
contingent liability of the subscribers in 
the event of insolvency of the exchange.” 

The Detroit Automobile Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, it is noted, originally 
provided, when organized in 1922, for a 
contingent assessment of subscribers in 
the amount of one additional premium. 
but dropped that provision in 1933 and 
now limits liability, under contract terms, 
to the single annual premium paid. 

Hone is expressed by the attorney gen- 
eral that the oninion “will at least serve 
their purnose in clarifving the issue as 
representing the opinion of the admin- 
istrative department charged with the 
interpretation and enforcement of the 
insurance laws of this state.” 


Guardian Promotions 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
tive of Brooklyn, Mr. Cameron is an 
alumnus of Williams College. Follow- 
ing graduation from that institution, he 
entered upon actuarial work with the 
Travelers in Hartford, where he_ re- 
mained for several years. Then came his 
entry into the consulting field in New 
York City and four years later his ap- 
pointment as assistant actuary by the 
Guardian. Mr. Cameron is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 

J. C. Slattery Agency Secretary 

John C. Slattery, newly appointed 
agency secretary, has been director of 
publicity for the Guardian since 1926. 
Prior to joining the company in that ca- 
pacity he was engaged in newspaper 
work in New York City for seven years 
following service with the War Depart- 
ment from 1917 to 1919. Born in New 
York City, Mr. Slattery attended Town- 
send Harris Hall and the College of the 
City of New York. 

P: H. Topping Assistant Counsel 

Price H. Topping, appointed assistant 
counsel, joined the Guardian in Decem- 
her, 1933. Following graduation from the 
Law School at the University of Buffalo 
in 1928 Mr. Topping was admitted to the 
Bar at Rochester, N. Y., and engaged in 
the general practice of law until becom- 
ing associated with the Guardian as a 
member of its legal department. 


Bay State Notables Greet 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


Formal opening of the new Boston 
headquarters of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association last Sat- 
urday was attended by many prominent 
They were re- 

Moran, state 


Massachusetts citizens. 
ceived by Frederick L. 
manager of the company, assisted by 
his associate, Edward F. McLaughlan, 
former fire commissioner of Boston. A 
luncheon was served at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel at which President C. C. Criss of 
the Mutual Benefit H. & A. and Mana- 
ger Moran spoke. Among those present 
were: United States Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Ex-Governors James 
M. Curley, Joseph B. Ely and Charles 
I’. Hurley; State Senator Bigelow, Dis- 
trict Attorney William J. Foley, Con- 
gressmian J. W. MeCormack, Sheriff 
Fred A. Sullivan, Police Commissioner 
Joseph P. Tumulty of Boston, Postmaster 
Peter A. Tague, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Edward Pecei, Joseph A. Scallape- 
netii of the Boston Finance Commission, 
Dr. Walter J. Spellman, Edward Ball of 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Frank Cumer- 
ford of Boston Edison Co., Ex-Mayor 
John KF. FitzGerald of Joston, and Com- 
missioner of Parks William H. Long of 
Boston. 

SHERMAN’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Consulting Counsel of Casualty Execu- 
tives Association Surprised by Many 
Tributes and Gifts 

P. T. Sherman, for more than twenty- 
five Boi one of the most notable legal 
experts in the casualty insurance ranks, 
was given a surprise birthday party on 
Tuesday at the Drug & Chemical Club. 
The hosts were members of the legal 
committee on occupational diseases and 
the casualty department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
On behalf of those present, Charles 
Deckelman, Travelers casualty claim 
manager, presented Mr. Sherman with 
a handsome silver cigarette box, in- 
scribed with his name, the date and 
the purpose of the occasion. 

C. W. Fairchild, the association’s gen- 
eral manager, who was unable to attend, 
sent a letter in which he paid high trib- 
ute to Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman, son of the famous Civil 
War leader, General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, is consulting counsel to the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives. 


INSURANCE FOR ATHLETES 


Michigan High School Students Form 
Organization; Similar Plans Used in 
New York and Wisconsin 
An accident benefit plan which ex- 
cludes private insurance carriers and is 
to be operated without incorporation 
even as a non-profit organization, has 
been adopted by the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association to compen- 
sate athletes who suffer injuries in com- 

petitive sports. 

Under the plan a fee of $1.50 per 
student per annum would be charged 
for participants in all sports, 75 cents 
per student for sports other than foot- 
ball and an additional 10 cents to cover 
transportation charges. Schools would 
pay from $3 to $14 per annum per stu- 
dent participant in the various competi- 
tive sports. The premium paid would 
vary according to the classification of 
the school, the smaller schools paying 
the minimum rate. 

Benefits would range from $2 for loss 
of a tooth to $200 for loss of an eye 
under the program as now outlined. In- 
stead of forming a mutual carrier or 
any other strictly insurance plan, the 
“premiums” would be deposited in a 
pool from which payments would be 
made. The plan, while not operating 
under supervision of the Insurance De- 
partment, has been submitted to the De- 
partment and has been given approval 
as feasible in view of the experience of 
several other states, including New York 
and Wisconsin, which have successfully 
operated similar programs. 


Mervin L. Lane's 25th Anniversary 


New York Insurance Broker W ho Is a Columnist, Author and 


Musician Given Testimonial Luncheon; His Son’s Paper 
Publishes Extra Edition 


Mervin L. Lane, well known insurance 
broker on John Street, New York, was 
given a surprise luncheon party 
day in honor of his recent twenty-fifth 
anniversary. It was a jolly affair held 
at Alice Foote MacDougall’s restaurant 
on Maiden Lane, and among Mr. Lane’s 
friends of many years’ standing who at- 
tended were Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 


yester- 


LANE 


MERVIN L. 


Mutual general agent, and Abraham 
Rosenstein, Equitable Society manager, 
both of whom started as producers in 
the Louis Lane agency, headed by Mer- 
vin’s father, who died several years ago. 

Harry F. Gray, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, and president, Life 
Managers Association of New York, was 
also on hand and it was his honor to 
present to Mr. Lane a testimonial book 
containing many tributes on his silver 
anniversary. One of the most inte resting 
of them was an extra edition of “86th 
Street News,” published monthly by 
Mervin, Jr., ten-year-old son of the guest 
of honor. Both he and his sister, Nina, 
whose birthday it was, attended. So 
did Mrs. Mervin Lane and Mrs. Marie 
Valentine, who will be remembered as 
one of the best woman life agents a 
few years back. She is Mervin, Sr.’s, 
sister. 

Highspotting the busy twenty-five year 
career of Mervin L. Lane, one of his 
biggest thrills came when his first book, 
“Selling the Interview,” was published. 
In it he told of ideas which had been 
successfully used in getting prospects to 
invest in life insurance. 

Started With Equitable Society 


The Lane career started at 120 Broad- 
way in the James Rubens agency of the 
Equitable Society. An enlistment in the 
United States Marines—1917-19—during 
the World War was followed by assist- 
ant managership of the Equitable in 1922. 
Meritorious production won for Mr. Lane 
his own agency for the Society in 1925 
at 1140 Broadway. 

Since then he has represented as gen- 
eral agent the Home Life and Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, and during these active 
vears in life insurance he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York for a term and served 
for three successive vears as chairman 
of its business conduct committee. 

Tn 1935 Mr. Lane opened his own office 
as an insurance broker, writing all lines 
under the firm name of the Lane Agency 
That he has been successful is indicated 
by the fact that his production this year 
is more than double that of 1938, and he 





has been so busy that he completely for- 
got this silver anniversary which his 
friends remembered yesterday. 

No mention of Mervin Lane would be 
complete without reference to his hob- 
bies. Chief among them are music and 
the theatre. As a columnist his stuff has 
appeared in H. L. Phillips’ column of the 
New York Sun and F.P.A.’s in the 
Tribune. He also conducted the Adver- 
tising Club News (N. Y.) column. His 
contributions to insurance magazines 
have been many over the years, and he 
has four books to his credit, one of them 
published, another called “I Love Peo- 
ple” now on the way. His house organ, 
Lanews, is read by hundreds and the 
Lane blotters are indispensable. 





—e or Named Assistant 
gees Norwich Union Fire 


J. Macmichael, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity, has been ap- 
pointed also assistant manager of the 
Norwich Union Fire to enable a closer 
coordination in the management and op- 
eration of the fire and casualty compa- 
nies. Mr. Macmichael was connected 
for years with the head office of the 
Norwich Union in England and was a 
foreign fire inspector at the time of his 
transfer to the United States as vice- 
president of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity in 1938. It is the policy of the 
United States branch of the Norwich 
Union to have the higher executives 
serve both the fire and indemnity com- 
panies. 





Close Scores in New York 


Bridge League Games 

Closeness of the scores in the session 
of pair play, New York Insurance Bridge 
League, held December 14, is indicated 
by the fact that there was a tie for sec- 
ond place in both sections. High scores 
were as follows: 

Section 1.—First, C. G. Roth, National 
Surety, and B. W. Fisk, Standard Surety 
& Casualty; second, tie between two 
teams composed of Henry Alcabes and 
James T. Browne, New York Underwrit- 
ers, and Charles Schumacher and Don 
Doughty, Indemnity of North America. 

Section 2.—First, Rex Dennant, : Eliel 
& Loeb, and Fred Gleim, director; sec- 
ond, tie between two teams composed of 

L. Beardsley, America Fore, and S. 
H. Davey, National Automobile Under- 
writers Association, and H. Reeve, Leth- 
bridge & Co., and J. W. Kennedy, Provi- 
dence Washington. 


RICHMOND S| SERVICE OFFICE 

The Great American Indemnity has 
opened an office in Richmond, Va., for 
servicing the business of its agents in 
Virginia outside of Arlington and Fair- 
fax Counties. The office is in charge of 
D. Orville Lahy, field supervisor, and 
Frank R. Ebershach, underwriter. 

Mr. Lahy has been in charge of the 
company’s field affairs in the state prior 
to the opening of the present office. Mr 
Ebersbach, who, in contemplation of the 
improvement, was transferred from the 
home office several months ago, is an 
experienced underwriter 


POWELL MADE SPECIAL AGENT 
J. William Powell has been advanced 
from the home office underwriting d« 
partment of American Indemnity, (ial 
veston, to special agent at Dallas. Mr 
Powell succeeds Mitchell C. Moore, re 
signed. Richard Kelley, also formerly 
in the home office underwriting depart 
ment, has been made special agent at 
Houston, succeeding Aubrey Calvin, re 
signed to go into the local agency busi- 
ness in partnership with T. K. Dixon, Jr. 
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Lake Sets Fast Pace 
In Accident Business 


OBTAINED 2,100 APPS SINCE 1930 





Uses W. A. Alexander & Co. Green 
Sheet Follow-up System Among Busi- 
ness and Professional Men 
most outstanding records 
for consistency of personal production 
by an insurance salesman has been es- 
tablished by Raymond K. Lake, asso- 
ciate of the W. A. Alexander & Co. 
agency at Chicago. Since December, 
1930, Mr. Lake has written 2,100 appli- 
cations for personal accident insurance, 
having led the agency’s sales force in 
that department every year since 1932. 
In the last three years he has averaged 
better than an application a day 
throughout the year. His best year was 
in 1937 when he wrote 396 applica- 
tions, and this vear to date he has writ- 
ten more than 335 personal accident ap- 

plications alone. 
Uses Alexander System 

The record Mr. Lake has made is 
especially noteworthy since his business 
has been done entirely by using the W. 
\. Alexander & Co. green sheet mail 
follow-up system. This means he has 
worked among business and professional 
people who at the outset were strangers 
to him. A large percentage of his clients 
look to him to take care of their in- 
surance affairs in other fields, with the 
result that while specializing on per- 
sonal accident business his volume in 
other lines such as fire, automobile, life, 
plate glass, burglary, bonding and so on, 





One of the 


gives him recognition in those depart- 
ments as well. 

Mr. Lake joined W. A. Alexander & 
Co. in its plate glass and burglary de- 
partment after a brief insurance ex- 
perience in Iowa. He was later made 
special representative for the agency's 
Cook County department. He left the 


company for a brief period to become 
assistant manager in Chicago for a cas- 


ualty company, and reioined Alexander 
& Co. as a salesman December 1, 1930. 
In the casualty field Alexander & Co. 


is general agent for Fidelity & Casualty. 





RANDOLPH CALDWELL PRES. 


Dallas Attorney in Control of United 
Employers Casualty; L. B. Holaday 
Executive Vice-President 

Following acquisition of the United 
Employers Holding Co., owner of the 
United Employers Casualty of Houston, 
by a group of Dallas interests headed 
bv Randolph Caldwell, Dallas attorney, 
Mr. Caldwell has been elected its presi- 
dent. He succeeds George R. Christie, 
founder of the United Employers Casu- 
alty, who has been elevated to chair- 
man of the board. J. E. Josey, former 
board chairman, retired when he and his 
associates at Houston sold the control- 
ling interest in the holding company to 
the Dallas group. 

J. Hardy Neel of Dallas has been 
named general counsel of the United 
Employers Casualty. New board mem- 
bers include Winfield Morton and R. I 
Thornton, Jr., of Dallas. Those retired 
from the board are E. M. McCormick, 
C. E. Post, Sidney Benbow and Mr. 
Josey. H. Economidy has been named 
vice-president and comptroller and L. B. 
Holaday has been elected executive vice- 
president. 

The United Employers Casualty was 
organized in 1938 and reinsured the busi- 
ness of the Southern Underwriters, an 
inter -insurance exchange of Houston, 
and the Imperial Underwriters, an inter- 
insurance exchange of Dallas. 

Mr. Caldwell will sever his connection 
with the law firm of Caldwell, Baker & 
Tordan and will make his home in 
Houston. 


H. & A. CONFERENCE DATES 

The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference held a regional conference 
December 19 in Indianapolis, and on 
January 31, 1940, the mid-winter meeting 
of this organization will be held at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


M. R. OLP’S BACKGROUND 


Newly Elected Head of Two Companies 
Obtained Early Training in Mountain 
Field; With Broderick Since 1936 

M. Robert Olp, recently elected presi- 
dent of the two D. F. Broderick com- 
panies—the Great Lakes Casualty and 
Dearborn National—has spent his entire 
business career in insurance. He started 
with the Federal Fire & Marine, advanc- 


M. ROBERT OLP 


ing to an executive capacity, and then 
joined the Queen as state agent in the 
Mountain field. His next step was to 
the Travelers where he acted as Denver 
manager and did such a good job that 
the company transferred him to its De- 
troit office as manager. There he stayed 
from 1927 to 1936 when he —— to 
join forces with David F. Broderick, 
president and founder of the Dearborn 
National. 

In 1938 the Broderick interests pur- 
chased the Great Lakes Casualty and 
Mr. Olp was elected vice- -president of 
that company. With the resignation a 
few weeks ago of Armstrong Crawford 
as president of the company he was 
elected to its presidency. 

Mr. Olp is a native of at 


Wis., and was educated at Lake Geneva 
High School, University of Wisconsin 
and New Mexico A. & M. His clubs 
include Detroit Yacht and Beta Theta 
i. 


HANDLING THREE -E STATES 
New Seattle-Portland Office to Repre- 
sent Great Lakes Casualty and 
Dearborn National 

D. F. Broderick Insurance Co. of 
Washington has been appointed north- 
west underwriters in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho by the Great Lakes Cas- 
ualty and the Dearborn National. Of- 
fices are being established in Seattle 
and Portland. 

J. H. Glenn heads the new organiza- 
tion as president. He will have asso- 
ciated with him Roy Martin, Jr., who 
will be actively in charge of the ‘business 
as vice-president and general manacer. 
Robert E. Sharp will be vice-president 
and E. R. Williams claims manager. 

Field representatives for the new 
company in Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington will be announced soon. 


MUST NOT GIVE PRIZES 
An opinion that the Kentucky 
ance law prohibits an insurance 


insur- 
com- 


pany from giving prizes to policyhold- 
ers was given by Assistant Attorney 
General Jesse K. Lewis. The opinion 
was furnished to Ridlev M. Sandidge, 


Owensboro, who said that his brother, 
(. C. Sandidge, wished to hold drawings 
in connection with a radio advertising 
program. Lewis quoted a section of the 
law prohibiting the giving of “anvthing 
of value whatsoever not specified in the 
policy.” 





PUBLIC SPEAKING COURSE 


For Engineers of Member Companies, 
National Conservation Bureau; First 
Class January 8 

A course in public speaking for the 
engineers of member companies has been 
announced by the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention division, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives. Classes will begin Monday, Jan- 
uary 8, at 7 p. m. in N.C.B. headquarters 
at 60 John Street, New York, and will 
continue each Monday evening for two 
hours at the same time through six 
consecutive sessions. The lecture room 
is on the ninth floor. 

The instructor will be Newton B. Ham- 
mond, director department of speech, 
Yonkers High School. The course will 
cover such subjects as the speaking voice, 
requirements of the speaker, the speech 
outline, forms of address, physical ex- 
pression, and salesmanship. Theory will 
be subordinated to practical instruction 
throughout the course. 

A nominal fee of $5 will be charged 
for the course and if at the end of the 
term there is a surplus above actual ex- 
penses it will be returned to the class 
members pro rata. — should he 
addressed to E. R. Granniss, N.C.B. di- 
rector of industrial engineering. 





Brokers Respond to Royal 
Indemnity’s New Course 


The brokers’ continuation course, an- 
nounced a few weeks ago by the Royal 
Indemnity for the benefit of metropoli- 
tan New York producers, has met with 
a favorable response along William 
Street. The first lecture on December 
4 brought out an attendance of 118 who 
were given a dramatized closeup of the 
need for boiler insurance in private 
homes. The technician in charge was 
Thomas Andrews, superintendent of the 
metropolitan boiler department, and Wil- 
liam C. Jeffrey, in charge of the course, 
took the role of an inquiring reporter. 
He is production manager in the Royal 
Indemnity’s metropolitan department, 
now assigned to its accident and health 
department. Both use microphones. 

Feature of this course is its emphasis 
on the merchandising angles of insur- 


ance. Those attending the first two ses- 
sions (the second, December 11, gave 
attention to apartment house _ boilers) 


were privileged to see actual equipment 
in operation on the stage of the Royal 
auditorium. It was a novelty to watch 
a boiler being dissected, to see the part 
played by electric cut-offs, steam pres- 
sure and electric gauges. The attrac- 
tion December 11 was a section of an 
apartment house boiler weighing 1,000 
pounds. No one knows what will hap- 
pen at the next meeting which will be 
on January 4 when boiler insurance 
needs of industrial, municipal and manu- 
facturing plants will be dramatized. 

The entire program is based on the 
question and answer idea rather than 
formal talks. In attendance regularly is 
John F. O'Loughlin, vice-president in 
charge of the Royal Indemnity’s metro- 
politan office. 





R. F. Piper’s Viewpoint On 
New Medical Indemnity Cos. 


Legislation to develop the proposed 
plan of the Western New York Medical 


Expense Indemnity Corp. will serve to 
“stave off socialized medicine,” Assem- 
blyman R. Foster Piper of Hamburg, 


Y., told the Industrial Relations As- 
sociation at a meeting here. 

In reviewing recent and pending state 
insurance laws, he pointed out that the 
plan for the issuance of insurance poli- 
cies by banks has been a law for nearly 
a year and no bank in Buffalo had 
adopted it. 





TO WRITE INDIVIDUALS 

The National Hospital Association of 
Portland, Ore., announces a plan for 
hospitalization and medical care under 
which it will contract with individuals 
and heads of families. It has been op- 
erating since 1906, writing Industrial 
contracts only. 


NEW ENGINEERING LABORATORY 


Installed in Mass. Bonding Home Office 
Under Supervision of Chief En- 
gineer F. J. Graf 


Indicative of the growth of and de- 
mand for its engineering and inspection 
service the Massachusetts Bonding has 
established a laboratory in its home of- 
fice at Boston under the direction of 
F. J. Graf, chief engineer of the com- 
pany. Currently The Concentrator, 
house organ of the company, contains 
close-up views of the new laboratory 
and significant comment on its useful- 
ness. The views, taken by James Small 
of the home office accounting depart- 
ment, show apparatus such as the carbon 
monoxide tester, Bosch and Lomb dust 
counter, eye-tester and the drivers’ re- 
action machine which tests alertness, 
braking ability, mental and physical re- 
action time and the car driver's ability 
to keep on the road. John G. Wright, 
research engineer, is Mr. Graf's right 
hand man in the laboratory and is shown 
at work in the new quarters. 





CARLSON SUCCEEDS HAUSCHILD 


Transferred to N. Y. From Chicago by 
Cont’! Casualty; Eastern Underwrit- 
ing Manager for A. & H. 
Gustav Carlson, who has been sta- 
tioned in the Chicago branch office of 
the Continental Casualty and_ before 
that spent three years in its home office 
underwriting department for A. & H. 
lines, is now in New York City. Ef- 
fective January 1, 1940, he succeeds Ed- 
ward Hauschild, resigned, as chief un- 
derwriter of accident and health for the 
Eastern Division of the Continental Cas- 
ualty. Mr. Carlson was introduced to 
the New York A. & H. fraternity at 
last Thursday’s Christmas party of the 

Accident & Health Club. 





Individual Rate Plan 
Withdrawn in Oregon 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has advised that 
approval of the Individual Rate Plan in 
Oregon has been withdrawn by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Earle. The plan 
was accepted by the Oregon Department 
last March 4, to apply on all lines un- 
der jurisdiction of the bureau except 
boiler and machinery. It provided for 
special rates for individual risks based 
upon unusual or peculiar conditions of 
physical hazards or management or ex- 
perience affecting the risks. A similar 
plan is in effect in Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin and New 
Mexico. 





ACT OF FARMING DEFINED 


Minnesota Court Decides Wood Cutter 
Under Compensation Act; Exemption 


Claimed Under Law 


When is a farmer not a farmer under 
the Minnesota compensation act, was a 
question the State Supreme Court was 
called to rule upon in Stahl vs. Patrick. 
Stahl was engaged to cut cord wood on 
Patrick’s land and was injured. Al- 
though Patrick lived in a nearby town 
and no longer farmed his land he 
claimed exemption as a farmer under the 
Minnesota act. 

“All this makes a close case,” said the 
court. “Clearing woodland, if a mere 
incident of farming operations, is itself 
a farming operation without the scope 
of the compensation law. Here, how- 
ever, the evidence is open to the con- 
clusion that relators, independent of 
farming operations, had embarked on the 
distinct business of dealing in wood.” 
The court upheld the compensation 
award to Stahl. 





WELTON ROCKFORD SPEAKER 

Spencer Welton, vice-president Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance, will be 
guest speaker at the second annual Rock- 
ford Insurance Day, sponsored by the 
Rockford (Ill) Board of Fire, Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, and to be held 
February 7. 
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Compensation Report 
By Clarence W. Hobbs 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE FACTS 


Some Specific Loadings Dropped, Reduc- 
tion About 25%, Further Similar 
Action Likely 


A supplemental report relative to ac- 
tivities of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance was made to the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners assembled at Biloxi, Miss., 
December 6, by Clarence W. Hobbs, its 
special representative. This report cen- 
tered on occupational disease rating, 
which Mr. Hobbs discussed exhaustive- 
ly. He noted that prior to 1934 no 
special method of rating the occupational 
disease hazard was in use. But differ- 
ences in state laws plus the depression 
brought the O. D. problem into the in- 
surance spotlight as a hazard of enor- 
mous importance. 

Mr. Hobbs told of the dismay of com- 
pensation carriers who suddenly found 
themselves faced with bunches of claims 
averegating various consi derable 
amounts; and risks in which a serious 
O. D. hazard existed promptly became 
uninsurable, especially in cases of risks 
where the hazard was silicosis or as- 
bestosis. 

The result was a general feeling on the 
part of underwriters that the rate mak- 
ing structure with specific reference to 
O. D. was in need of amendment. The 
first rating plan for handling O. D. was 
evolved in the National Council in 1934. 
It remained in force until 1936. Mr. 
Hobbs spoke of experience trends which 
pointed to the need for revision, bring- 
ing the reader up to the revision of 
1939. He noted in that connection that 
“accumulation of O. D. experience de- 
veloped and tabulated under statistical 
procedure may be said to have begun 
with the adoption of the unit statistical 
plan, at which time separation of O. D. 
experience on the regular statistical re- 
port forms was initiated. The earliest 
complete policy year for which this ex- 
perience is available is 1934. During the 
current year, policy year 1936 experi- 
ence also became available. Summariz- 
ing the aggregate results of the three- 
year period—1934-36, Mr. Hobbs said: 


1939 Revision Highspots 

“The general loading of 1 cent on 
rates not in excess of 50 cents, 2 cents 
on all other rates, was left undisturbed. 
Specific loadings were eliminated entire- 
ly on seventeen manual classifications. 
These classifications had generally low 
loadings, but included some very sizable 
classifications. The payroll involved in 
these classifications indeed constituted a 
full two-thirds of the entire payroll of 
the classifications having specific load- 
ings, or approximately $1,200,000,000 out 
of $1,800,000,000. The amount of pre- 
mium relinquished by this action for the 
three-year of volume of payroll may be 
roughly estimated at about $750,000. The 
other specific loadings were viewed in 
the light of the experience, and a re- 
duction made which varied by classifica- 
tion but which was intended to average 
25%. The payrolls involved in these 
classifications amounted in round num- 
bers to about $600,000,000 out of $1,800,- 
000,000, a trifle more than one-third of 
the payrolls in classifications which, prior 
to the revision, had specific loadings. 
[his entails a very substantial relin- 
quishment of premium, though - still 
leaving an ample margin of safety in 
the occupational disease business as a 
whole.” Continuing, Mr. Hobbs reports: 


Based on Experience 

“Appendix VII gives the detailed ac- 
tion of the committee indicating the 
loadings which serve as a basis for rate 
filings now being made. Appendix VIII 
is a somewhat different arrangement, in- 
dicating in a general way the action on 
the several classifications, showing the 
specific loadings previously used, the 
new loadings and the amount of payroll 


developed in each classification during 
the three-year period. The average re- 
duction in the specific loadings was in- 
tended to be 25% but it would seem 
to be in excess of 25%, nor is it uni- 
form. Generally, these variations are 
due to the experience indications, though 
these have not been followed uniformly, 
nor is the average reduction of 25% in- 
tended to be based on experience indi- 
cations. Essentially the loadings are 
still judgment loadings.” 
Procedure Consistent 

This analysis is supported by two ap- 
pendixes. The report also contains the 
following comment on this subject: “Up 
to date, the experience indications seem 
measurably far from the expectations re- 
flected in the specific loadings, and that 
not merely in particular cases, but 
rather generally. The committee in its 
action took a substantial step in the di- 
rection of the indications. Unless the 
indications for the next policy year or 
two differ very markedly from the ex- 
perience now available, it would seem 
that a further step ought to be taken 
in the same direction next year. Some 
of the more minute loadings might well 
be abolished and others reduced. 

“The problem of the one (b) states 
bids fair to be a decreasing one as oc- 
cupational disease provisions increase in 
number. The necessity of continuing 
the present procedure of applying an in- 
terpretative endorsement to all policies 
and then endorsing on coverage for 
those who desire it would seem not par- 
ticularly urgent. That procedure was 
introduced under stress of considerable 
alarm, which in view of the result of the 
three years experience seems a deal less 
reasonable than it did at the time. 


Simpler Methods Possible 

“Appendix IX gives a separation of 
the classifications by size of specific 
element, showing the amounts of pay- 
roll involved, on the three-year range, 
in the various groupings. If all specific 
loadings under 20 cents were to be elimi- 
nated, and if all other loadings were 
brought close to the experience indica- 
tions,” Mr. Hobbs said, “the occupational 
disease rating problem would not be so 
very serious, and could be taken care of 
by rating methods much simpler than 
the present rather cumbrous procedure. 
The specific elements would be reduced 
in number and appear as special catas- 
trophe loadings. But such a _ result,” 
Mr. Hobbs observed, “ must in all prob- 
ability await a further development of 
exposure, especially on the newly en- 
acted occupational disease provisions. 
Meanwhile it may be reported that the 
present revision seems a step in the 
right direction and is probably some- 
what in excess of an average 25% re- 
duction in the specific elements.” 





LEO WILLIAMS ON THE MEND 

Leo Williams, automobile manager in 
the New York Branch office of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, who met with 
a serious automobile accident recently, 
is reported on the mend. 
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Fire Protection 


(Continued from Page 18) 
the first motor driven engines were in- 
troduced. 

Municipal Fire Departments 

During the period immediately after 
the Civil War volunteer fire fighters 
were gradually supplanted by the muni- 
cipal fire departments. In 1865 New 
York City inaugurated its paid depart- 
ment, and other cities were not long 
in following suit. With the advent of 
the municipal forces the firemen were 
no longer dependent on the bounty of 
insurance companies. 

At this juncture in the battle against 
fire there occurred the turning point in 
the history of the struggle. Fire fight- 
ing from early colonial days up to the 
period after the Civil War was largely 
a physical combat against the foe. On 
April 30, 1866, the picture changed 
completely, though the men responsible 
for the momentous upheaval were not 
fully aware at the time of the great 
civilizing force they were destined to 
bring to the nation. 

At a meeting of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters a committee was 
appointed to confer with representatives 
of other cities on the subject of uni- 
form rates and commissions. Unbridled 
competition raging among insurance com- 
panies of the day had resulted in de- 
structive rate cutting which threatened 
the institution of fire insurance. 

The National Board 

A convention of the underwriters was 
called on July 18, 1866. This date 
marks the formation of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Originally 
formed as an organization to collect 
statistics for rate making and commis- 
sion adjusting within the insurance busi- 
ness, the National Board gradually grew 
from a self-interest aggregation of prac- 
tical business men into a public service 
institution that continues to this day 
as a social factor second to no other 
in American life. 

Legislation was not the method to be 
used by the underwriters to insure im- 
provements in building construction. 
They were to develop a better and more 
effective weapon in their system of rat- 
ing risks according to the hazards each 
presented and making charges accord- 
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ingly. It naturally followed that good 
construction would secure a cheaper in- 
surance rate. There could have been 
no greater incentive to inspire better 
and safer building. Thus began the 
practice which remains to this day the 
single most important weapon of fire 
prevention. 

By 1877 the National Board had prac- 
tically come to the realization of what 
its great work was to be. In the Fall 
of 1889 the committee on fire depart- 
ments, fire patrols and water supply was 
authorized to inquire into the needs ot 
fire departments and_ fire facilities 
throughout the country. Active work in 
the field of fire prevention had really 
begun on a national scale. 

Fire Protection Today 

_ Today Americans face the menace of 
fire armed with the knowledge that we 
have the finest municipal departments 
in the world in addition to the most 
advanced methods of precautionary 
agencies. Regular inspections of indus- 
try and home are conducted by the uni- 
formed firemen of our cities as well as 
by the various bureaus maintained by 
the insurance interests. Building and 
electrical codes are available to guide 
the builder. 

In our fire houses are engines capable 
of pumping more than 1,000 gallons of 
water per minute, manned by scientifi- 
cally trained personnel who fight fire 
with the exactitude and cool skill of a 
highly developed technique. 

Through the bowels of the earth un- 
der our cities and communities mile 
after mile of pipes intricately wind their 
way from rich sources of water supply 
to the most strategic points of location 
For every type of fire there is a spe- 
cial method and a proven means of 
attack to which the demon will ulti- 
mately succumb, 

C. W. Fairchild’s Kin 
In Transpacific Flight 

C. W. Fairchild, general manager As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, had a feeling of relief a few days 
ago when he got the news that his 
daughter, Mrs. B. R. Van Buskirk, and 
her four-months-old daughter had safely 
reached Honolulu from San Francisco 
on the China Clipper of Pan American 
Airways. Mrs. Van Buskirk, the former 
Edna Louis Fairchild, and her daughter 
were en route to Manila, P. [L., by air- 
plane to join their husband and father, 
Lieut. B. R. Van Buskirk of the United 
States Navy, who has been transferred 
there. Young Miss Van Buskirk, ac- 
cording to Pan American Airways, is 
the youngest passenger vet to cross the 
Pacific Ocean as an airplane passenger 


Maryland Casualty Makes 
Cleveland Office Changes 


A. W. Lorenz, resident manager Cleve- 
land office, Maryland Casualty, has an- 
nounced the following changes in per- 
sonnel: Austin J. Lilly, Jr. son of the 
vice-president and general counsel, who 
for six years has been special agent, has 
been appointed agency supervisor. John 
E. Cadwallader, assistant underwriter in 
the bond department, has been appointed 
field representative, succeeding Mr. Lilly 
Walter H. Lilly, formerly attached to the 
Philadelphia office, has been appointed 
assistant underwriter in the bond depart- 
ment, succeeding Mr. Cadwallader. 
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New Business Potentialities 
Abound In the Contracting Field 
Specific Case at Point Is Atlantic Avenue and Rockaway Im- 
provements Project, Long Island R. R. Project; How 
Insurance Brokers Can Help Contractors 
By J. Fred Helmus, 
Insurance Broker, New York City 


The author of the following article 
merits commendation for the frankness 
with which he has approached his subject. 
Producing facts, figures and names he has 
made his sales suggestions all the more 
useful to fellow brokers anxious to de- 
velop new business potentialities Mr. 
Helmus’ specialty ts contractors’ insur- 
ance. He heads his own brokerage office 
at 79 John Street, New York. 


Generally speaking, new business op- 


between 


portunities are few and_ far 
these days. A new account picked up 
by one brokerage house is usually the 


result of a loss of that account by some 


other brokerage concern. We all hope 
for the return of the days when new 
enterprise will be encouraged so that 
insurance brokers can obtain new busi- 


ness which is truly new and not the loss 


of another. 


The scarcity of new business, however, 
should not be interpreted as a complete 
lack of new business potentialities. Last 
November the voters of this state au- 


thorized a change in the method of allo- 
cating costs of grade crossing elimina- 
tions. The burden of the cost was lifted 


from the railroads with the result that 
in lieu of paying 50% of the costs they 
now pay an amount not exceeding 15% 
Originally there was $300,000,000 author- 
ized for grade crossing work and $50,- 
000,000 of this was set aside for New 
York City. The new business potentiali- 
ties involved in this work are truly 
great. 
Advantages of the Amendment 

The advantages of the amendment 
voted were threefold. First, it removed 
an unfair burden from the railroads, sec- 
ond, it expedited the, progress of the 
work, and, third, the Transit Commis- 
sion ruled that the contractors and not 
the railroads had the right to place the 
insurance. This last point opened the 
way for a good deal of this business to 
be placed by insurance brokers of the 
contractors in lieu of the brokers rep- 
resenting the railroads which, in various 
instances, meant out-of-state brokerage 
houses. 


Within the last few months a vast 
program has been started. This is 
known as the Atlantic Avenue and Rock- 
aways Project. In all there is involved 
some $34,000,000 of work, approximately 
$23,000,000 on the Atlantic Avenue im- 
provement and $11,000,000 on the Rock- 
away improvement. This entire project 
will be let by the Long Island Railroad 


Co. on behalf of the Transit Commission 


of the State of New York. 

This project will be performed in a 
manner known as a parallel grade cross- 
ing elimination job. It is done by means 


of by-passing the trains to 
tracks which are sufficiently 
from the tob as to eliminate 
ness to railroad operations. 


temporary 

removed 
any 
This type is, 


Cc lose ” 


in our minds, less hazardous than the 
overpass or underpass type which in 
volves work over the trains or under 
pinning tracks used by trains 


Ins. and Bonding Premiums Estimated 

This office has been fortunate in ob- 
taining the first contract let under this 
vast program. The job involves the elim- 
ination of grade crossings and incidental 
work at Aqueduct, L. I, and is being 


performed by the Wilson & English Con- 
struction Co., which firm has a long and 
reputable standing as a railroad construc- 
tion company. 

We have estimated an insurance and 
bonding premium of $74,660 for each 
$1,000,000 of work on the Long Island 
Railroad program. These figures are 
made up as follows: ° 


Workmen’s compensation .............. $42,000 
Contractors’ public liability and property 
NR ira ead pik adkas kaa bse een a 10,-00 
Railroad protective and contractual liabil- 
ity and property damage ............. 10,000 
a NR xg coche smdcad ceetcnae ene 500 
Insurance cost 6.4% of contract pr‘ce. 
Owners’ protective (transit commission 
liability and property damage)........ 620 
Bond cost 1% of contract price. 
Contractors’ protective liability and prop- 
NE os nc wena ost takicwewan 1,040 
SN NE ikncensedecaaaaseeenésiaeie 10,000 
FU ce OC ei a $74,000 


These figures indicate 7.4% of the con- 
tract price will go into insurance and 
bond premiums. Thus we have a sub- 
stantial new business potentiality in this 
work. On the basis of the above esti- 
mate the entire project of $34,000,000 
should produce insurance premiums of 
$2,198,440 and bond premiums of $340,000. 
These premiums are so-called tariff or 
manual and do not include preferred 
rates or experience rating modifications. 
Insurance By-Products 

New business of this nature, in addi- 
tion to its direct value and importance 
to the insurance fraternity, offers other 
advantages. It enables brokerage houses 
such as ours to obtain contact with the 
type of contractors who are doing the 
big work in this area. It also leads to 
contacts with sub-contractors as well as 
materials and supply houses. In addition 
this office has had contacts with railroad 
company representatives, men in the en- 
gineering and insurance departments, 
who know what they want and who ex- 
pect the broker to deliver insurance con- 
tracts to meet their requirements. 

Contractors are generally dealing in 
big figures; insurance premiums are an 
important part of their costs and they 
will welcome and appreciate savings the 
insurance broker can make for them. A 
great many do business year in and year 
out with the same broker because they 
know that he is working in their interest, 
to keep their costs down as low as sound 
protection will permit. 

Keeping Insurance Costs Down 

Some years ago I had difficulty trying 
to convince a_ representative of the 
Comptroller’s office in the City of New 
York that we were doing our best to 
keep insurance costs down. He said he 
knew a broker’s commission was based 
on premiums and the larger the premium 
the larger the commission. I told him 
that this was quite true, but our client, 
which on that iob was the New York 
Central Railroad Co., acting as agent for 
the Citv of New York in connection with 
the widening of Park Avenue from For- 
tv-sixth Street to Fifty-seventh Street, 
expected us to keep insurance costs at a 
minimum. If we did not they would soon 
find a broker that would. He refused 
to believe my statement, knowing the 
city was reimbursing the railroad for in- 
surance and other costs on this project, 


until one day we both attended a payroll 
audit at the general contractor’s office. 
I had closely inspected the job and knew 
the relative rates for various classifica- 
tions that could be assigned to the work 
performed over the audited period. As 
we left the contractor’s office that day 
he said, “You were working for the City 
of New York today.” I told him I wait- 
ed a long time for him to be convinced 
of that fact. 

It has always been our practice to in- 
spect contracts closely and see that the 
contractor’s insurance cost is kept as low 
as possible. We find taking pictures as 
the work progresses is a valuable aid in 
proving points of contention that might 
later arise. 


Accident Loss Control 


Accident loss control is another factor 
which helps in keeping insurance costs 
down. First aid kits should be provided 
to nip potentially bad accidents in the 
bud. Often proper first aid will prevent 
infection and otherwise cut down the 
severity of an injury. Proper doctor and 
hospital arrangements should be made in 
advance. A copy of each accident re- 
port is sent to our office so that we can 
follow the case through and watch its 
effect on the experience rating of our 
clients. 

We started this article to point out the 
new business potentialities in connection 
with the Atlantic Avenue and Rockaway 
Improvements Project. We have our 
suns trained on this work, for in addi- 
tion to the Wilson & English Construc- 
tion Co. we have other clients who are 
well qualified to handle this type of 
work. One is Senior & Palmer, Inc., 
who are a well known engineering and 
construction firm with considerable rail- 
road construction work to their credit. 
Last vear their Edward P. Palmer was 
president of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. Both Frank S. 
Senior and he were officers in the En- 
gineering Corns of the A.E.F. daring 
the World War. Another is Cayuga 
Construction Corp., headed by Daniel M. 
Lazar. This firm already has several 
railroad projects behind it and is now 
engaged in a grade crossing elimination 
project for the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railway Co. 

So you see there are plenty of new 
business potentialities but you’ve got to 
ro get them! 





PARTY BY INSURANCE POST 


New York Unit of American Legion 
Makes Merry and Holds Installation 
of New Officers 


Insurance Post 1081 American Legion 
Christmas party and installation of new 
New York was attended by 
more than 100 members. The 
serious business of newly elected officers 
by New York County Commander, James 

Demarest, who instructed Edward T. 


officers in 
slightly 


Glatzmayer, newly elected commander, 
in his duties. The other officers were 
instructed by County Vice-Commander 


Harry Looks and Alfred Mela. A talk 
outlining the 1940 program of the Legion 
was given by Robert E. Condon, who 
was executive vice-president in charge 
of the 1937 National Convention in New 
York. 

Insurance Post was also complimented 
by County Commander Demarest for its 
fine character and record for charitable 
werk. In this connection Commander 
Glatzmayer read a communication from 
the Reins Club of New York, stating 
its desire to participate in charitable 
work, and announced that a check had 
heen received as a donation toward the 


\merican Legion Basket Fund. 
Past Post-Commander He rman Triess, 
Great American Insurance Co., was ap- 


pointed chairman of the testimonial din- 
ner to be given for J. R. Loomis, re- 
tiring commander, January 16. The 
Crescent Club has agreed to turn over 
its entire facilities to the Post on that 
date. All members of the insurance 
fraternity and friends of the Post are 
invited to attend. Tickets are $2.50 and 
reservations are being made. 


More Time on Calif. 
Comp. Rate Revision 


“ADEQUACY” TO BE DEFINED 
State Fund Attacking Reasonableness of 
Overhead Loading 40.6%, Seeks 
Additional Reduction 





Upon request of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and the California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Insurance Commissioner 
Caminetti of California has granted a 
continuation until January 18 on the Cal- 
ifornia State Fund’s request for an ad- 
ditional reduction in compensation rates. 
Meanwhile the Commissioner has asked 
the Attorney General for an opinion on 
meaning of the words “adequate rates” 
in the insurance code, pending receipt of 
which all testimony will be subject to a 
motion to strike out if deemed proper. 

When, in November, the fund made its 
original request for another reduction, 
its manager, John C. Stirrat, asked for 
“impersonal examination and reappraisal 
of the overhead portion of basis rates’ 
for three reasons: that the present ex- 
pense loading is based on conditions ob- 
taining in 1922; that 81% of California 
premiums are written by carriers with 
overhead expense ratios of less than the 
present loading of 40.6%; that the aver- 
age expense ratio for California is only 
28.11% compared with that of 40.6% in- 
cluded in the present rates. 

Manager Stirrat’s Letter 

Under date of December 1 Manager 
Stirrat sent a letter to policyholders of 
the fund, pointing out that the California 
Inspection Rating Bureau had recom- 
mended a complete set of new rates to 
become effective January 1, 1940, which 
would result in a downward revision 
amounting to 88%; that in 1938 the 
fund’s operating expenses amounted to 
only 14.85% compared with the loading 
of 40.6%, and that therefore an addition- 
al reduction was being sought. It was 
also related that the Insurance Commis- 
sioner had approved the 8.8% reduction 
and the January 1 effective date and had 
ordered hearings to determine the ne- 
cessity for overhead loading of 40.6%. 
Manager Stirrat said that with this latest 
reduction the 1940 rates would be 25% 
less than those of January 1, 1937. 

California insurance men are said to 
be taking considerable interest in what 
is described as “the state administra- 
tion’s efforts to put the fund forward 
as the carrier in which employers can 
most advantageously and economically 
place their compensation lines.” One of 
the means adopted by the fund, and one 
which has caught the particular atten- 
tion of the insurance fraternity, is the 
aforementioned letter. 


N. Y. Board of Trade Now 


Has an Insurance Section 


Floyd N. Dull, vice- president Continen- 
tal Casualty in charge of its Eastern de- 
partment, was elected a vice-president of 





the New York Board of Trade at a 
meeting of its directors this week. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Dull has been 


chairman of its insurance committee. W. 
E. McKell, president, New York Casu- 
alty, who has been president of the 
board, was elected chairman of the 
board. The new president is Tohn A. 
Zellers, vice-president of Remington- 
Rand, Inc. Arthur Snyder. treasurer A 
M. Best Co., insurance publishers, was 
re-elected treasurer. 

This week the New York Board of 
Trade also organized an insurance sec- 


tion in which will be represented all 
types of insurance. Its chairman is EF. 
M. Allen, National Surety, and vice- 


chairman Mortimer D. Sprague, Home of 
New York. Chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee was Treasurer) Arthur 
Snyder. 


Directors of the Phoenix Fire of Hart- 
ford have declared an extra dividend of 
$1 a share and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share, both pay- 
able January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 15. 














